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THE BEST NATURE READERS 


And ome Opinions Concerning Them. 


‘Its special excellence lies in its 
stimulating the powers of obser- 


Pror. C. C. BEECHER, 
Yale University Museum. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


‘¢Its charming and explicit style, 
with precise, scientific accuracy, 
makes it a particularly desirable book 
to put in the hands of our young 
people.” 

Pror. A. L. QUAINTANCE, 

Florida Agricultural College. 


Outdoor Studies 


By J. G. NEEDHAM. 
Price, 40 Cents. 


Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors 


vation.” By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, 
Author of Lessons from Nature's Story Book, et 


‘‘One of the most perfect child’s 
books I have ever seen.” 
J.J. CHICKERING, 
Associate Supt. of Schools, 
Borough of Queens, 
New York. 


| S ‘“T desi to say that the 

Plants and Their Children interesting snd mojern worke on the 

By Mrs. WM. STARR DANA. 
Price, 65 Cents. 


natural sciences for the use of chil- 
dren, Plants and Their Children takes 
a very high rank in my opinion.” 
CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Supt. of Schools, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Geographical Nature Studies 


By FRANK OWEN PAYNE, M.Sc. 


Price, 25 Cents, 


‘* One of the most complete little books on nature study 


I have had the pleasure of reading.” 
FRANK R. HALL, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, Pa. 


For further information, descriptive circulars, and catalogues re qnemes 
these and many other superior texts, kindly correspond with the . 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Atlanta Portland, Ore. 








MODERN BOOK-KEEPING 





By J. L. MontrGomery. 
For High Schools, Academies, and the Upper Classes of Grammar Schools. 
HENRY A. WISE Sut. of Public Instruction. Baltimore, Md.: 
The brief. simnle. and intelligible manner in which the subject is treated will enable any teacher to teach 
book-keeping by means of this book 
E. B. NEELY, S«ft. of Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. : 





A great improvement on the ordinary text book on that subject on account of its simplicity and practi- 
calcharacter. It ought to meet with poset success. 
WM. EF. HATCH, Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass 
Ihe book seems to be an excellent one, both in arrangement, definition, and general treatment of 
each subject 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 29. 31. 33 E. 19th St., New York, 
Bostun: H. [. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place Chicago: J. D. WILLIAMS, 306 Michigan Ave. 
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TILL THEY COME, 


©THE ORDERS BY MA/L FOR 


Williams’s Choice Literature. 





having seen the series, 
tary reading. 

Send for samples. 
Order from us at either New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Chicago. 


Generally it requires the work of the professional school-book agent to bring 
even the best of new text-books to the favorable attention of teachers, but these 
books seem to be their own advocates. Every mail brings orders from those who, 


desire to introduce it in their schools for supplemen- 


We deliver the five books anywhere, by mail, on receipt 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY. 





years. Ask your stationer for them 


When you are using a pen all day, you want the best. This means 


J RLESTERBROOK & Coo \ 3 —"USTERBROOK & COS 
— el TELEGRAPHIC PEN =e = SRLICAL WRITER 
 cciabid thie” = 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality -- the best -- for nearly forty 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Wwevies" inden’ x25" 








THE : GOOD : OLD : COLONY : TIMES: « 














PRISCILLA TABLETS; COLONIAL 
PAPETERIES ( White and Heliotrope), 
Kid finish; COLONIAL (with portraits 
of George and Martha Washington), a 
fine piece of lithographic color- work ; 





deed and seal “A”) (see cut); YE OLDE STYLE; YE OLDEN 
DAYS (with emblems of candle and sealing-wax and hand seal) ; 
CONTENTMENT; YE KNICKERBOCKER ; AMSTERDAT; 
SUN-DIAL ; EUTAW; FORTUNE (hour-glass emblem). Our 
‘¢ MONOGRAMS” and LOUIS QUINZE are somewhat in the same 
vein. A new and highly artistic line of tablets for 1899 will be ready 
in March. We have over 1,000 styles of writing-tablets, for school 
or home or for office correspondence. a on : 











AMERICAN BOND (with emblems of 








There is always a pleasing charm about the Old Colony and its legends and history, especially 
to NEW ENGLAND people and their descendants, who are scattered in every part of the 3 ION \): 
world. Our COLONIAL SERIES will be of especial interest to this class. They are as follows: § 
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racer ame ALC, 
Ay oe, : 
Acie : Educational : Papers {( idtie ED) 
For Schools and Colleges a Specialty. f\ - eS Is 
Drawing, Practice, Examination, and CDK 3@ ~ 
Thesis Papers; Note, Composition, and % , 
Exercise Boc ks; Water-Color Blocks; , ; 
Vertical- Writing Papers. Other sup- ~ - - 
plies in extended variety. : : : : <a a fe 
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SPECIAL : RULINGS | ACME : PRODUCTS 
QUcK. Y : MADE. | ALWAYS : SATISFY. 
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WRITE : : ABOUT : THE : GOODS : YOU : DESIRE. 
So a a 





wer tyre" 
PLEASE : SEND : ORDERS : FOR : SUPPLIES : EARLY. 
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Acme : Stationery : &: canoe: > CO. 


Orrice AND Factory SALESROOM 


North Ninth St., Brooklyn 309 Broadway Pst 708), New York 
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Nature Studies. 


Not a Toy, A series of Thirty large plates prepared by Prof. K. G. Lutz, A.M., Instructor in Natural History and Zoology, 
but a printed in natural colors, showing the construction and habits of the principal creatures of the animal world ; and the 
minene. growth, structure, flower and fruit of many specimens of the vegetable kiagdom, with the various insects and animalcule 


which fertilize or prey upon them. 
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Circulars : , 2 8 blisl 
Free. These plates probably come as near or nearer to Nature than anything of the kind ever published. 


They are absolutely true to Nature in color, proportions and minutest details; and have the fascination of 
absolute reality which appeals to every Nature-loving child or student. 





= yay ment 
Needed in every Home and School. 








Never breaks the point. Preserves the es : . ; : : | am 
softest lead, Saves its cost in ape SRY ENS of They are so real that it is not enough to say that studying them is next to studying Nature. In prac- 
ad, Cleanly, convenient, useful, : . T ih serve rerience ac > mi he 
7 g tes ee bg > maakt comailtt tical effect it 7s the study of Nature, under a magnifier—preserved by science as one might say. 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York, heir painstaking exactness and comprehensiveness of plan is indicative of their German origin. Phe 





faithful literalness and mechanical finish of execution is characteristically English. Sie 
The origin of each object is shown; its source of subsistence and the principal causes of its extinction; 


FITCH BURG RAILROAD. _ and, conforming admirably to accepted educational axioms, familiar objects are treated in the earlier nambcr 


of the series; and in the later numbers, things of remoter interest. 
Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 8 


The arrangement o! the series is as follows: I., The House and Farmyard, four plates. I1., 





The Short Line Between The Garden and Field, six plates. III., The Meadow, four plates. IV., The Fore a, og plates. 
: V., Water, (a), The Pond, (b). The River, three plates. VI., Distant Lands olar Regions, 
ND ’ ’ , . 
BOSTON + Northern Lands, Asia, Africa, four plates. VII., Extinct Animals, one plate. In all, thirty plates. 
ALBANY, The ‘‘ Garden and Field” division may be taken as a representative section. It comprises 
NIAGARA FALLS, six plates. These plates show : 
ate V.—Common Rye. Wire Worm. Weevil. Jart-Moth. Corn-Moth. 
CHICAGO, Plate V ; Ry lL J Motl Motl 





Plate VI.—Ergot of Rye. Wheat-Rust. Mildew of Vine. Vine Blight. Fungus of the 
Potato Disease. Potato Beetle or Colorado Beetle. 
Plate VII.—Sapling. Graft in a Median Fissure.. Graft in the Bark. Oblique Graft. 
j T-Grating beneath the Bark. Apple Tree. Section of Cherry Blossom. Plum. Apple 
And “ Points West. Weevil. © Winter Moth. Apple ell, Moth, American Blight. 
Lake Champlain Route Piate VIII.—Chaffinch. Skylark. Starling. Partridge. 
Plate IX.—Hamster. Hare 


ST. LOUIS, | 
BETWEEN BOSTON anv Plate X.—Noctule Bat. Mole. Burying Beetle. B'ue-Bottle or Blow-fly. Mole Cricket. 
| 
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CINCINNATI, 








BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, _ A comprehensive descriptive hand. hook prepared | by Prof. Lutz and translated by M. 
And All Canadian Points. Michaelis, Lecturer on Zoology at the Froebel Educational Institute, London, for the use of 
both teachers and students, accompanies each set. 

They are issued in a strong handsome board and cloth-bound portfolio and variously 
mounted on fine paper, strong millboard with cord for hanging, on linen, and also with roliers. 
For prices of separate sets or single plates sent on approval, also fer Descriptive Illustrated 
Circular, address, 


| EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
8140S | RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, Ltd., 
| 


368 Broadway, New York. Comegpeet anete wm he 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass, Agt., Boston, MASS 

















MED bc. Finest Sample Book of Biggest list of 
< Visiting and Hinde n Name CARDS Premiums 
All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 








FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


The Wabash Railroad Company. “= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The Continental For Detroit, 











































- — ct SS es pape op aV 
= e P ‘ P OVOSLPH GILLOT I'S wea © JOSEPH GILLOTTS “4 ranean © JOSEPH GILLOTTS \ 
Limited Route Chicago & St. Louis. | <> _sverrcusrpen <> F verticnapn pen, <= 8 wumscarr | 
: | 1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
Sh Tener PR si Hh The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
rasih indi \ ; A ByilVia HU KON 
=e fx I” A JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 
Ml aati N- Swrs = o NSINY D\\\ , J te. 
——- so , La WICHIGAN Yi A phe 2 ' 
o Myes Sart eC Miadicos Mi NNR ‘ - . Positions filled in every part of 
ft ee Winship the country. 
Ce Teachers’ We want Teachers 
ENE OF ALL GRADES. 
re 
NE, Send for registration blanks and circulars. 
nye Agency 
ie W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
? 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 
A glance at the map of the Wabash will show that this road offers special advantages 
to Educators who may intend going to the meeting in Los Angeles, giving as it does a Personal selections made for School 
choice of routes, via Chicago or via St. Louis. Its trains are noted both for speed and ; Officers, with due regard to quali- 
equipment by either route. For detailed information apply to tications and fitness of candidates. 
H. B. MCCLELLAN, G.E.A,, J. D. MCBEATH, N.E.P.A., 
New YorK Clty. 5 STATE StT., BOSTON, MASS. SOPERIN TENDENTS 
C. S. CRANE, G.P. & T.A., St. Louis, Mo. may rely upon our efforts, 
) 





ME Toh ta Wa. F. IS, _ 
"i'l KX IS MONEY ase o.. » Somerset St., Boston. 
SAVE /T 8Y USING THE ’ 


Union Pacific Railroad. | _ eee eee: 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM = A NHKW BINDER 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, PAS... 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. eds 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
Ape — an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
‘“The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


JOURNAL OF EpucaTiIon in book form. We have at 
Che last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
‘‘The Colorado Special,.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 





er 









Po The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
: Boston Binder JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 


cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 
Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 
Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2 50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 


and 15 cents ad jitiona' to cover cost «f postage and 
packing Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subsc. iber sending us a mew six months 


=4 ‘Suoscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
Same. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 
kK, TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, w. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
E. DICKINSON, General Manager, ) 


8. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
«. L. LOMAX, Gen'l Pass’r & Tkt. Aot.. \ 


K| N 0 ERG A R E N HO “eee Bt, 
SCHOOL 0., 
SUPPLIES 3 Hast 14th St., 


und tor Baw Oncaleaue. New York. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ‘ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three o1 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.50 & year 





$1.00 a year 
$3.00 ai 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ee 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL BOARD. 





BY I. EDGAR JONES. 





It dabbles not in politics nor microscopic spites, | 

Which make lop-sided wrongs submerge minutest human 
rights; 

Nor tries to make partiality a virtue most immense, 

And trample with its measures on fair play and common 
sense; 

Nor does it blow word-bubbles labelled ‘‘knowledge most 
profound,” 

Nor think that sense is but a blast of frilled and frescoed 
sound. 


It does not think that money is the only thing to hold, 

Admits that half a thousand things more precious are 
than gold; 

It does not cut down salaries below the danger lines 

For those who dig with patient toil in weary knowledge 


mines; 

That folks may hoard the treasures thus by wear and tear 
obtained, 

All heaven and earth be richer by the ore thus hardly 
gained. 


It does not “bounce” a teacher every time a parent growls, 

Nor does it whitewash pedagogues each time a teacher 
scowls, 

But tries to steer its barque between the uttermost ex- 
tremes, 

Its compass practicality, not iridescent dreams; 

Holds well the balance between urchins and the ones who 
rule, 

discrimination shapes the modern model 


With rare 


school. 
Nor does it warp the lasses and the bright, inquiring lads 
With cramming and wind-jamming, nor the ‘“culechaw” 
rimmed with fads; 
But, recognizing that the child must live upon this earth, 
Bars out top-lofty fancies of high-flown and dizzy birth; 
In fact, it has a balance wheel, a governor and guide, 
And does not run spasmodic with its throttle-valves un- 
tied. 
It scans each act with closeness, penetrates a sham or lie, 
Builds for the coming millions and the schools of by and 


by; 
Is honest as the sunlight, and would scorn the biggest 
bribe, 


Despising all corruptionists of every tricky tribe; 

In fact, the model school board is symmetrical and square, 

Self-sacrificing, solid, heads not hollows thatched with 
hair, 

Its acts of perfect pattern and its every movement fair. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


FREDERICK A. Tupper, Quincy, Mass.: Enthu- 
siasm is very sunlight. Composure brings the strength 
Enthusiasm tempered with com- 
Composure tempered 


and rest of night. 
posure justifies the long hope. 
with enthusiasm, and lo! the day-star ! 


Mary E, Jounsoy, Chicago Principal: No doubt 
a large percentage of the crime committed to-day 
might be prevented if the incorrigible youths were 
taken in time and taught to lead useful and indus. 
trious lives. 

W. T. Harris, LL. D., VU. SN. 
Education: Education has use for psychology only 
in so far as it shows the development of mind into 
higher activities and the method of such development, 


Commissioner of 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





BY JOHN T. RAY, CHICAGO. 


No amount of subsequent teaching of the theory of 
democratic citizenship can undo the false ideas that 
are put in practice during the eight or twelve years of 
a chjld’s school life. A child that is taught in school 
life that he has nothing to do with the good order or 
conduct of the school, and is taught that this is the 
teacher's business, will be very apt to have the same 
ideas of his duty as a citizen toward the general con- 
let the offi- 
A boy who in school is allowed 


duct of the members of the community 
cers enforee the law. 
to believe, and acts according to that belief, that he 
has a right to hide the misdeeds of his fellow pupils, 
will be apt to develop in a dull life into the alderman 
who has such a false idea of his civie duties that he will 
believe that it is honorable to refuse to tell who offers 
him a thousand-dollar bribe. 

The bey who unhesitatingiy does wrong in school 
and relies with confidence upon his schoolmates not 
him might be called 
is ready to develop into the brazen boodler 


giving away, because they 
“tattlers,” 
and law-breaker who does not hesitate to defy public 
opinion, 

The boy who would not cheat 
himself, but who does not hesitate to hide the fact that 


in an exXanunation 


his seatmate does it, will be apt to develop into the 
self-righteous citizen who knows his neighbor is on a 
stuffed pay roll, or that another is defrauding the city, 
vet he will keep still about the one and vote for the 
other. 

The Mosaic law the English common law, and the 
statute laws all insist that a citizen shall be a witness 
when called upon, and that a knowledge of a crime 
deliberately concealed makes one a party to the crime. 
Yet 
The child is told ti 
told 
pected to assist in exposing wrong nor in regulating 


in our schools we teach exactly the opposite. 
do right himself, possibly, but is 
also to mind his own affairs, and is not ex- 
the conduct of those who constantly affect his personal 
rights in the evervday intercourse of the school. 

The remedy is to enlist the pupal from the first day 
he enters school in taking an interest in the com- 
Let him feel that he 


have a voice in making and enforcing all the regula- 


munity life of the school can 
tions that affect him in his school life outside of mere 
intelleetual work. The prpil who is disposed to do 
right should be urged to make his influence for right 
conduct as pronounced as does the evil-disposed or 
thoughtless pupil who imposes his wrong conduct on 
pupils and teachers alike. The pupil should be 
taught to be fearless in) discountenancing wrong- 
doing about the school, taught to warn his neighbor 
that his misdeeds must cease or that he will expose 
them in a manly way. 

The pupil should be taught to see that the indi- 
vidual conduct of his schoolmates does affect his right 
and privileges, and that the conduct of the whole 
school community is a matter that directly affects him 
and that he should make himself felt in influencing it. 

The teacher should not stand alone in’ being re 
sponsible for right action and good conduct in the 
school, as is generally the case. The teacher | ught to 
enlist on the side of good order and right conduct a 
majority of the pupils of the school, and through them 
suppress the badly disposed or thoughtless pupils. 
As it is now, the teacher stands on one side for right 
action, on the other stands the active element of dis 
order, while as lookers-on drones in influence 
stand the majority of the pupils, who do right them- 
selves, but are neutral in their influence in the school, 
as they will be in civie life afterward. 

The purpose of the pupil government experiment 
heing tried for the last three vears in the John Crerar 
school of this city is to try to give practical effect to 
the theory advanced above. By means of officers 
called “tribunes”—protectors of the rights of the 
pupils—together with those who actively assist in se- 
curing good conduct, the government of the external 


These pupils, who 
properly conduct themselves and use their personal 


affairs of the school is carried on. 


influence for proper conduct in the school, are made 
citizens,of the school, a badge of honor, of privilege, 
of responsibility. A majority of the pupils of the 
school are citizens, and most of the remainder desire 
to be, but all are not capable of that degree of self- 
control that entitles them to it. he tribunes and 
citizens wear a pin bearing a flag, the name of the 
school and the inscription and motto, “Pupil govern- 
mient-—of the pupils, by the pupils, for the pupils.” 
The 


success in the 


ie years’ experiment fas been an inereasing 
opinion of teachers, principal, pupils, 
and petrons. They have no desire to return to the 
old methods. Pupils are more self-reliant, more co.- 
siderate of the rights of others, and it is believed better 
fitted in every way for the duties of active citizenship 
as men and women. 





PETERSGRAT. 
BY HENRY T. 


BAILEY, 


State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts. 

We had not planned for the Petersgrat, and there- 
fore when our German friend the doctor invited us 
to make the ascent we had to confess our poverty 
local poverty, for we would be rich again at Zermatt! 
“Never mind that.” he replied, “the hotel-keeper here 
will trust you, then you will have enough to pay the 
guides.” We asked the good landlord. ‘Trust you? 
Of course L will, to any amount,” was the ready 
answer. “How is that?” “You do not know 
*Youare Americans, aren't you? | thought so. 
I’ve kept hotels in Switzerland for 


we asked, 
us.” 
That is 
twenty vears, and | never lost a cent on an English- 
man or an American.” And so, debtors both to’ the 
Swiss and the German, and to all honest men, English 


enough, 


and American, we made preparations for our first 
high climbing. 

Sunday, August 7, was stormy at Murren. Monday 
“Will it be pleasant to- 


morrow morning at Petersgrat?” that was the burn- 


morning was far from ideal. 


ing question, Our guide said yes. The good pastor 


in the village said no. “Don’t mind him.” said the 


indignant cutde. “He doesn’t know about this coun- 


trv. he knows heaven: but | know the Bernese Ober- 


land.” “But.” we persisted, “he has lived here longer 
than vou have, and he says it will be snowing up there 


I tell 


vou | know the Petersgrat, the pastor knows from 


to-morrow morning.” “You trust your guide, 
there up, that’s all.” So we concluded to risk the as- 
cent, especially in view of the breaking clouds and 
brightening sunshine, 

Our 
terms, our valises were forwarded to Zermatt, provi- 


luggage was reduced to the lowest possible 


sions were purchased and stowed in the packs of our 
euide and his porter, and by nine o’clock we were off. 
The path descended eircuitously to a point a thousand 
mountain, 


feet below Murren, rounded a spur of the 


and climbed the upper Lauterbrunnen valley. By 


eleyen o'clock it was intensely hot upon the south side 
The path led 


land meadows gay with wild flowers, past banks where 


of the Spitzhorn. harrow across Up- 
ripe wild strawberries glowed amid the grass, through 
-weet-seented fir woods, over the upland pastures, up 
the barren slopes of an old ola i I’ hed, up tha steep 


stone heaps of a Jateral moraine, up, up, until it ran 


avainst a frowning wall of rock three hundred. feet 
high. Up the face of that reck it went by a way so 
obscure, so narrow we were obliged to place our feet 
in the footsteps of the guide. To seale that wall 
seemed impossible, yet on we went slowly, slowly, 
until at last we stood upon its erest. The crest 


ofa table-land extending west 
We paused at 


the edge of the precipice for a glance backward Le 


proved to be the edge 
heneath clouds. 


ward, but soon lost 
neath us the half-day’s climb lay revealed as upon a 
relief map. The eve dropped to the glacier bed, fol- 
lowed the icaping of a little stream down one trough 
after another, through a hamlet where chalets were 


mere dots, down, down into the dim abyss, Then the 
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eye began to scale the opposite wall, helped by the 
It traveled out of the 


purple gl om to green fields, to forests, to pasture s, to 


silver threads of the cascades. 


rocky slopes, to crags, to ice, to more Crags, more ice, 
and then to the eternal snow away up above us against 
the blue. Mountain distances are simply overwhelm- 
ing, One never gets used to them. 

The table-land 
We con- 


The path led over loose stones, 


But the guides said we must go on. 
proved to be the shoulder of a mountain. 
tinued to ascend. 
every spol between them crowded with lovely ‘Alpine 
flowers, then up a great hill of gravel as high as Wash- 
burst upon us which 
As far as the ey could 


ington monument. A view 
almost took away our breath. 
see to westward and northward stretched a vast sea of 
ice, not level, but rising with great sweeping curves 
up and away and out of sight. 

The guides uncoil the life line, and the five are 
looped into it, about ten feet from man to man, and 
thus we go out upon the eternal ice. Directly ahead, 
and apparently ten minutes’ walk away, a single black 
It is three hun- 


Q 


rocky crag juts through the glacier. 
dred feet high and itself glacier crowned. 


‘Towards 
this we go cautiously, crookedly, to avoid the great 
crevices, for one hour, two hours, and at last reach its 
base. ‘Phe whole mountain—for it seems scarcely 
is cracked every which way; is, in fact, but the 
The glacier for hundreds ot 


less 
wreck of a mountain. 
feet around is strewn with fragments of this lonely 
peak, which has stood its ground for millenniums 
against the awful grinding of 
shelf of rock upon the south side, around which the 
ereat from the Petersgrat Vast 
eddy of glittering bergs, is a single one story hut built 
of timbers and anchored to the rock with iron. Near 


it is a little lake as blue as turquoise, its clear water 


the ice. | pon a little 


ice-stream makes a 


resting upon a bed of rock and ice. 

The door of the hut was bolted only. We entered 
and found a reom of fair size, along one side of which 
were two great bays filled a foot deep with straw. <A 
stove stood near the door, flanked with rough benches, 
and in the centre of the room was a solid table. While 
the vuice s went to the “lake” for water, and to some 
secret cavern for hidden fue l, we investigated our first 
Alpine hut. This hut is one of many erected by the 
Swiss Alpine Club for the convenience of mountain 
We found everything necessary for rough 
with ap- 


climbers. 
housekeeping, besides a medicine closet 
pliances for treating sprains, bruises, broken limbs, or 
Then ganres, a 


thread, needles, 


broken heads there were books, 


tinker’s kit, buttons, and what not? 
and an alarm clock still ticking cheerfully over the 
door which led to the “ladies’ bedroom.” By the 
time the guides had kindled a rearing fire and filled 
the tea and colfee pots we began to think about getting 
off our wet shoes and stockings. Dry stockings we 
had brought in the packs, but what should we do for 
slippers? Just then, to our surprise and unbounded 
satisfaction, one of the guides produced from a snug 
corner of the hut some great thick moccasins as soft 
and comfortable as a feather bed. We prom unced the 
equipment of the huts of the S. A. C. simply perfect. 

By this time darkness had fallen and with it rain. 
But what cared we, sitting there by the fire eating our 
supper of sandwiches and eggs and sipping our hot 
coffee, all “a “? The st 
inereased, the rain turned to sleet, almost to hail, it 
hissed rattled the shutters, 
hewling wind which growled in the chimney and 


snug as a bug in a ru rm 


and against driven by a 
moaned at the deor and raced around the lonely hut 


in horrid glee. 1by ten o'clock we were all rolled in 
thick bjankets and stowed away amidst the straw in 
the the 
dloetor, 
and listen to the fury of the storm. It 


The olden 


bunks; I to sleep, but the professor and 
as they confessed next morning, to lie awake 
was fearful. 


guide said he had never before passed such 


ameht inthe hut. Even he could not sleep. 
When we arose at four next morning, it was still 
snoWlhe Our little pond was frozen over 1 went 


outside the door 
ten 
on every side, and a stinging blizzard raging th 


of August! T 


thousand feet a 


and tried to realize what it is to be 
] 


ove sea level, with miles of ic 
ninth 


attempt the ascent of Peterserat was 


out of the question To spend the day in the hut. 
which would mean another night there. was impos 
sible. The re Was but one thine Lo do, namely. to 


tramp down to Kand¢ rsteg. By S]X oO’ elo k we had 


breakfasted and were again upon the ice looped to- 
gether by the rope. Ten minutes after leaving the hut 
we were lost in the vast soft whiteness,—no earth, no 
sky, only the infinite realm of snow. The guides 
themselves became uncertain as to the way and held 
frequent consultations, mumbling to each other in 
puffing the from their 
into whited air. 
Onee when 


smoke 
pipes in the 
‘Twice, thrice, they changed the course. 
the storm lifted for a moment an enormous ridge of 
ice a hundred feet high loomed in front of us, an im- 
At another time we came out within 


Swiss-German. and 


various directions 


passable wall. 
sight of a sudden drop in the ice field to unknown 
depths, and heard the roar of the glacial stream echo- 
After two hours upon the ice we 
reached a great hill of loose stones and gravel—a 


ing up from below. 


lateral moraine of the Nander-Firn,—and began the 
descent of the mountains into the deep valley of the 
Kander. the 
steep grassy s'ope, we unroped, lunched, congratulated 


Under a shelving rock at crest of a 
ourselves, and watched for a time the billowy clouds 
then went down into the sea of fog. 
The wind changed. The clouds boiled up from the 
depths, and sailed past us, their rifts revealing now 
a thousand feet beneath, 


far below us: 


the white path of the river 





CHANNING FOLSOM, 


State Superintendent, New Hampshire. 
now the giddy peaks a thousand feet above powdered 
with the night’s snow. The guides prophesied rain, 
so down the slopes we clattered at double quick; but 
haste could not prevent the fun of rolling boulders 
We started great rocks weighing a 
rumbled and 


Into the valley. 
half-ton 
humped and Jumped and thumped and crashed into 


whieh slid and rattled and 


the river bed an eighth of a mile below. 


Two hours later we were sitting around a spotlessly 


clean deal table in a shepherd’s hut, discussing a gallon 


of hot milk, and chaffing the pretty milkmaid—who, 


by the way, spoke three languages with equal fluency, 
= it the 


while the rain fell outside mueh ; did at 


(if luce - 


In halfean hour. the rain having dwindled to a 


shower, we struck out through the pastures by a nar- 
row path plaving hide-and-seek with the river, which, 
<wollen by the night’s storm, roared in its rocky bed 
houlders, whose 


and tumbled along in its depths big 


mutiied thumping eouid 14 heard above the COME ral 


tumult. The vallev, the river, and the rest of us. all 
wet through, at last stumbled out over rocks into 
NKanderstee, just in time for dinner. 

The minister knew! 


WHLL SAID, 


Wye | i 


edu ation 


Mayor Van Amp provision should be 


ae 
made for the In the publie sehools of every 


The bh ard 


of estimate and apportionment in the budget for 1899 


elild in the city entitled to enter them. 


has masa Provision 1( r the SSE ¢ f bonds for school- 


houses and sites to the amount of $7,673,640. and 


’ ‘ it] } 7 ‘ ; } 
honds will be issued as occasion requires. | 
ae ee 1) 
have, by letter, called the personal attention of each 


] . oi} l > 
er of all the school boards of all the boroughs of 


me) 

the city to the fact that the providing of all necessary 
woommodation for school children can only he 
reached through diligent and persistent effort on their 


part.-—Annual Message. 


HOW WE READ. —(I1/1L.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE READING OF CLERGYMEN. 
|The third of a series of articles, ‘*The Reading of Law- 
yers”; ‘The Reading of Editors”; ‘*The Reading of Scholars” ; 
‘The Reading of Teachers”; ‘*Reading for Informati sn”; 


‘‘Reading for Culture’; ‘*Reading Professionally”; ‘*The 
Fads in Reading.’’] 
The clergvman is the greatest of readers. He is 


the one professional man who is supposed to shut out 
the world for the best half of every day and live with 
his hooks. He holds his rank in the estimation of the 
profession and of the churches only when he does this. 
It is against any clergyman for him to be seen upon 
the street or in publie places in the forenoon, for then 
he is supposed to be in his study, and it is expected to 
hea “study.” Even if a man is not a natural student, 
the tendeney is for him to become a reader if he is 
shut up for four hours a day with books. 

He is, asa rule, the reader of good books, but he is 
not as strong a reader as the lawyer or physician. 
There are eood reasons for this. He has So much time 
for reading that time is not so precious as it is with the 
lawyer. There is no liability of interruption, as in 
the case of the physician, and he does not have to 
“catch it on the wing” or go without it. 

There are other reasons. He is less likely to change 
his basis of thought than lawyers or physicians. Con- 
sistency is his stock in trade. The lawyer and phy- 
sician are exempt from all liability to professional 
collapse, but the clergyman is so circumstanced that 
a breath of suspicion as to his consistency in life or 
theology may throw him out of position, out of the 
possibility of earning a livelihood in his profession. 

“crtunately, churches are sometimes so sensible 
that have unusual 
thought, but the tendency is the same; so that a el-rgy- 
mans two safe lines of thought are to accept with 


clergymen independence of 


ardent devotion the books in which he “believes and 
antagonize with intensity those in which he ought not 
to believe. 

he 


also reads with his will, with the positive or negative 


The clergyman reads with cood thought, but 


Purpose plays an import- 
So his He 


reads ¢ motionally as dd es no other professional nan. 


pole - BO TO speak, excited. 


ant part in his reading. do emotions, 
lie feels it as does neither the lawyer nor the physi- 
clan, 

itis reading is not only affected by the fact that he 
must be consistent, but also by the fact that he must 
use What he reads in his sermons. It is a constant 
that plagiarism is so rarely charged against 
But for the high moral standard which 
to set could 


speak two or three times every week to the same audi- 


surprise 


( le roevimen have themselves, few men 


enee upon the same general theme without drawing 
wrongfully from the books they read. With seareely 
an exception, every American clergyman who has been 
detected in plagiarism has proved to be a hypocrite, a 
man wholly devoid of moral stamina, who is in the 
ministry beeause it serves as a cloak for his base 
purp SCS. 

\s a class, clergymen succeed in reading much, in 
vetting Inspiration and information by foraging and 
not by purloining. This would be practically im- 
possible if they read inte llectually, merely, as do the 
lawver and physician. The lawyer reads solely that 


he may know what the law is as determined by pre- 
With him virtue lies in using this knowl- 
The phy- 


sician reads that he may know in every detail the symp- 


codents. 


edge 


which he acquires just as he finds it. 
toms, treatment, and remedies, and the more exactly 
he can apply them, the greater is his reputation. 
in connection 


Plagiarisin is a word impossible of use 


with either the lawyer or the physician. 

In the case of the clergyman he must read to have 
his purpose and his emotional poavers enhanced by 
what he | 


reads, but he fully realizes that he must be 
areful that he 


does not know what is said nor how 
it is said in such a way as to tempt him to say the 
same thing even in his own way, or give his own 
It is the glory of 


the Christian ministry that it reads more than the 


thought in the phrasing of another. 


other professions, and that its purpose and feeling 
are intensified by the authors from whom they take 
nothing, as do lawyers and physicians. The clergy- 


‘ 
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man has to read much in order not to be intellectually 
entranced. 

This condition of things results largely from the 
demands which the pews make upon the pulpit. If 
a pastor, preaching to his own flock one of ninety s 1 
mons that he is to deliver in the vear, should be met 
at the close of his sermon by one of the 500 listeners, 
a man above thirty years of age, with the frank state- 
ment that that sermon had entirely changed his 
opinion and belief and that now he is prepared to com- 
mit himself to the church and its Master, that pastor 
A pastor 
does not expect t from 
disbelief to faith from his own pulpit much more 


would practically walk on air for a week. 
win one able-bodied man 
than once a year, and if he does he expects to find it 
out by special effort outside the audience room of the 
church. 

On the other hand, the lawyer speaks to twelve men. 
Ile must reach those twelve men with a lawyer as 
brilliant as himself every point he 
makes, and with a judge ready to warn the jury not to 


And this 


lawyer cannot wait months to win one man, but he 


to antagonize 
be unduly influenced by what he says. 


must do it now and here, in this one plea, and it is not 
one man that he must get, but twelve. 
With eleven the prosecuting attorney is as absolutely 
Ile pleads for that 
His reading Is 


the whole 


lost as though he got but one. 
lost man and he pleads for him now. 
pitched on that key. 

The preacher, however, depends net upon the im- 
mediate conviction of a man’s intellect, but he sceks 
to mould the emotionat life, the spiritual love of the 
entire people; he seeks to tone up the average choice, 
the every-day purpose cf all his people. Ilis is a 
message of good will, a breath of new life, a birth of 
new joys in many hearts. His is not an argument, ts 
nota plea, but a message. He offers a treaty of peace 
for them to sign; he carries the pardon from the 
Governor. 

Under these conditions he cannot road as the lawyer 
does. His is a higher mission, and though his reading 
may not be so strong, it is nobler. 

It were well for us all if we vielded more to the 
purpose and emotion of authors at times. There is 
an element of virtue in this that Americans now necd 
as never before. The quickened intellectual act vities 
of the day tempt all men in business and professonal 
life to be swayed by the mental force of others. Is it 
not specially true of the school, high and low, that 
children and students are keyed up intellectually and 
let down emotionally. and jet out of all purpose? If 


so. an immediate and radical change is needed. 


Reading has a mission beyond that of giving informa- 
tion and producing culture. 


LOWELL IN REAL LIFE. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Into BustNess—GEtT- 


FAME. 


In Bornoov—In CoLLEGE—GETTING 
LIVING—WINNING 
AN EXERCISE IN FIVE ACTS. 


TING A 





ACT I. 
LOWELL'S BOYHOOD. 
Place—Cambridge, ‘““Elmwood.” 
Time—Washington’s birthday, 1834. 
Persons — James Lowell, Robert 
brother of James, William H. Shackford, chum. 
[Russell (as Lowell was called as a boy) and Bob seated 


2ussell Lowell, 


by a table of books. ] 

Russell.— Well, Bob, I am glad 
on this, my fifteenth birthday, for it’s the last I shall have 
before I am a Harvard man, and, somehow, I feel as 
though I should never be a boy after that. 

Bob.—A fifteen-year-old lad is not much of a man if he 


you could be at home 


is at Harvard 

Russell.—I know that, but a fellow is as old as he feels, 
“Shack” says, and I shall feel like a man when I get into 
Think of it, Bob, I shall be a Harvard man 
(Slaps Bob on the shoulders. Enter Shack- 


Harvard. 

this year. 

ford, a chum.) 
Shackford.—Well, 

Is it all because it’s Washington’s birthday? 

It is his birthday, isn’t it! I 


what are you so hilarious over? 


Russell.—I forgot that. 
had forgotten that any one was born on February 22 but 
myself, Russell Lowell. (Salutes Shackford and then 
Bob in graceful military style, by bringimg his right hand 
to his forehead.) 

Bob.--Russell was pounding me as you came in, all be- 
cause he is going to be a Harvard man this year. 


Cy 


Shackford.—And so am I. 

Russell.—Good for you. But Bob was trying to take 
me down for styling myself a Harvard ‘man,’ when I 
shall be only a kid of fifteen. 

Shackford.—You have a mighty fine place here for a 
home. I thought as I came up the walk that those elms, 
even when leafless, are an inspiration to me,and what 
must they be to a chap that is so in love with nature as 
you are, Russell. , 

Ru:s-ll.—Well, I do love nature. I did not know where 
I got the love for it until mother was telling me last 
night about her girlhood home. Did you know that she 
was born in the Orkney islands and spent her childhood 
there? In far away northern islands she had 
little to enjoy but nature. Her father and mother lived 
to know and enjoy everything about them, and she says 
I have the same love for everything out of 
her father and grandfather had. 

Shackford.—But 
such good ones. 

Bob. 
if he is my futher, and he has to have books. 

Russell.—He loves 


those 


doors that 


you have so many books, also, and 


Father is a parson, you know, a first-class one, 
much as I love nature, 
and he would have them anyway. 


Bob.—Russell takes the love of books from father and 
love of nature from mother. 


books as 


I think he has more than 
his share. 


Russell.—I expect my love of books of good bindings 
will ruin me some odd day. 
Bob.—-You like good clothes as well as good books. I 


ran across an old letter of yours yesterday; it was writ- 
ten to me at Northampton when you were nine years old, 
and “IT am going to have anew suit of blue 
broadcloth clothes to wear every day and to play in. 
Mother tells me that 
choose.”’ 


Russell. 


you said: 
I may have any sort of buttons | 


You burn that letter. 


Bob. I guess not. Your biographer will want it. 
Russell.—My biographer! [All laugh and go out to 
gether. ] 
ACT II. 


LOWELL'S COLLEGE LIFE. 
Concord. 
July, 1838. 


Shackford 


Scene 
Time 
Persons and George B. Loring, a special 
friend. 

[Lowell is sitting at a desk scribbling verses. Enter 
Shackford and Loring. ] 
What are you doing here 


Loring. ? 
[Jumping up and grasping each by the hand. ] 


Scribbling verses when 


Lowell. 
Doing! What do you suppose? 
I should be grinding. 
ever knew 


the meanest 


Prexy to do to shut you up in Concord while all the fun 


Shackford.—It is thing I 
is on at college. 

the 
I suppose 


Lowell. Discord, call it. If I wasn’t 
best-natured rascal on earth, I'd make a row. 
this disgrace will follow me to my grave. 

It’s It simply lets all the fel- 
how much we love you. We did half 
Now it’s the topic 


Concord? 


Loring. no disgrace 


lows realize not 


appreciate it till you were banished. 
of the university that you were banished for your vir- 
tues, just as the saints of old were pilloried. 

Shackford. stupid, 


If veu had been bad, or mean, or 


we could have forgiven Prexy, but when you simply 
neglected something that everybody is just as well off 
not to know, and did it for the sake of reading the 


masters, and of writing the brightest verses a Harvard 


chap has struck off in a long time, I think it is an out- 


rage. 

Lowell.—Well, I suppose I should think so, too, if I 
did not have such a good time with nature and if I did 
not have a chance to know Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 


thorne, and a lot of other big men here. 


Loring.— Then you don’t pine for us fellows who are 

just wild over your suspension from the university. 
Lowell.—I don’t feel so bad about it as I ought to. 

Shackford. 


to let you read your class poem yourself? 


Do you know yet whether Prexy is going 


Lowell.—They will not let me doit. I cannot be there 
on Class Day nor at Commencement, but I am to have 
my degree when all the fun is over. It’s the meanest 


ecrape that a chap who was never in a scrape in his life 


ever got into. 
Loring.—So you are to be in the class day fun? 
Lowell.—No, but I have written a poem that will fur- 


nish lots of fun for you lucky chaps. 
Shackford.—Isn't that too silly a thing for an idiot to 

do, to say nothing of a great man like our president? 

I'll fun thinking much 

fun you would have if I could read my poem myself. 


Lowell.—But have how more 


Shackford.—It is mighty hard on us. 


Loring.—But what will all those girls that are so set 
on you do at a class day without you? 
Lowell.—I'll write them some verses. I like that better 


than calculating the sine and cosine. 





Shackford. 
right. 

Loring.—You will outshine us all without either sine 
or cosine, but we must be off—go to the coach with us. 
{All depart. ] 


I'm glad you're to have your degree all 


ACT III. 
GETTING INTO LAW. 
Place—-Charles G. Loring’s law office, Boston. 
Time—March 15, 1841. 


Persons—Mr. Lowell, age twenty-two; Charles G. Lor- 
ing, lawyer with whom he was practicing; D. H. Wil- 
liams, a publisher; Oliver Wendell Holmes, age thirty- 
two. 

[Lowell at the desk with law books 
poetry. Enter Loring. ] 


open, but writing 
Loring. 


early 


Good morning, Russell; vou are in bright and 
this morning. Iam glad that you are getting 
in love with law. [Lowell tries to cover his verses with 
his right arm.] What! not writing rhymes, I hope! I 
tell you plainly. my boy, this thing must stop. 
rhyme do not mix more than oil and water. 
Lowell.—Which is the water? 
Just like you. 


Law and 


Loring. If you will put half as much 
wit into trying a case as you put into repartee, you will 
be an immense success, simply an immense success, but 
this mixing Blackstone and the muses will not work. 

Lowell.—A fellow must have a little fun. 

Loring.—You seem to forget that it was just this kind 
of fun that sent into retirement at Concord when 
vou wanted to he graduating. All the fun of the last 
missed just for the fun of 
Will you never learn 


you 


six months in college was 


seribbling verses all by yourself. 


anything? 
Lowell. But 
{Tears them 
up, not too fine, and throws them in the waste basket. ] 
There, that is the end of my poetry. 
Well, 1 hope it is. He 
is the smartest physician of his years in town, but he is 
ruining his practice by writing funny poems for occa- 
He has never earned a dollar with his pen, and 
he loses a thousand dollars every time he reads a poem 


Isn't it hard for you to twit on facts? 


you are right. I will write no more verses. 


Loring. There is Dr. Holmes. 


sions. 
at a banquet or a reunion. It is full of fun, and people 
who are dying den’t want a rhymster or a punster at their 
I tell 
you what it is, Russell, you must drop rhyming forever, 


bedside; they want a man that knows medicine. 


and stick to your law. 


Lowell.—I have done it already. Don’t you see that I 
[Pointing to the waste basket. ] 
Loring (with a laugh). 


fellow I 


have? 
You are the most promising 
wish I half as 


knew. I believed in 


much as I like you. 


ever you 


me. If I 
three 


not 
am 


Lowetl.—I will make you believe in do 


for the 
me? 


write another line of poetry years | 


with you, will vou believe in 


Yes, if 
for 


Loring. you don’t write a line for three 


believe in 
[Takes some law books under his arm and goes out. ] 
Lowell. 


months, yes, three weeks, I will you. 


Loring is right. He is dead right, and no one 


knows it half so well as I. It is high time I did some- 


thing. I have been fooling away my time long enough. 
all think 
I have left poetry forever, 


and I have (rising and pacing the floor), it will be easier 


The fellows all like me, but they I am a fool, 


and so lam. Put, now that 


to get down to law. [Enter D. H. Williams, a Boston 
publisher.] Good morning, Mr. Williams. © 


Williams.—I 
ting out 
an 


am pleased to find you alone. I am get- 


a book of poetry, American poetry. It is to be 
annual. It will contain some prose, also, from our 
best writers. Hawthorne has already furnished his copy, 


and Emerson, also, and Longfellow. Good company, 


it? Well, that will send 
something. There is fame in that, Mr. Lowell, and I will 


isn’t Bryant writes me he 
pay you $5 a page, provided the book sells well, as I think 
it will. 
Lowell.—That is a great temptation, both the comrade- 
ship with those men and the money, but I was thinking 
I would not write any 
Williams.—What 
Lowell.—I will write for you, Mr. Williams I 
ballad in mind; what do you think of that? 


Williams.—Capital! 


more verses. 
nonsense! 
have a 


Just the thing! 


Lowelljl.—Well, I think I can get that together to-day. 
I have it all blocked out To be sure, it is in the waste 
basket now, but then [ have it in mind. 

Williams.—Shall I call for it to-morrow? 

Lowell.—No, no. I'll bring it round. Don’t come here 
again. I'll call on you occasionally. 

Williams.—Thank you, that’s the way to get in touch 
with the literary fellows. [Exit.] 

Lowell.—Well, there it goes again. What a fool I am! 
But never mind, it is not every day that a fellow of 
twenty-two gets into the coach with Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, and Bryant. What will Loring say? 


He would say, “I might have made it three hours as well 
as three weeks,” 
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[Lowell gathers up the fragments from the waste bas- 
ket, puts them together with some care. While doing 
this, Dr. Holmes enters. ] 

Hoimes.—So you are really studying law in earnest, 
are you? 

Lowell (sheving the poetry aside and drawing up the 
law book).—Yes, in dead earnest. 

Holmes (picking up a bit of the poem). 
like it. 

Lowell (with a dejected air).—I tell you, Wendell, I am 
a fool, a fool of the first order. Now sit down there and 
let me talk at you for a while. 

If you are in earnest about anything, | shall 
You are such a lov- 


This looks 


Holmes. 
be pleased to have you talk to me. 
able chap, Russell, that I got a good deal worried about 
When you graduated you told me that you were 
going to be a minister. That was in September. 

Lowell.—That is so, and I should have been if I could 
have been sure that I should not fall in love with some 
pretty girl and get married while in the divinity school. 
I should have entered that fall term in °88, but I didn’t, 
and on October 11 I settled down to the study of law. 

Holmes.— Settled down is good. Why, it was in that 
same October that I wrote you a note of introduction to 
one of the business houses where you wanted a position 
You had renounced law, and were going into 


you. 


us a clerk. 
business. 
Lowell. | had forgotten that chapter. It 
was the same month that I began my law studies. I kept 
looking for a job till November 8, when, in passing the 
United States court room, I stepped in and found Web- 
I swore eternal allegiance to 


That’s so. 


ster pleading a case, and 

law then and there. 
Holmes.— How long did it last? I 

next month that you were making inquiries of me about 


think it was the 


medicine. 

Lowell.—Yes, I did have a fever for medicine in No- 
vember, and another for the ministry in December, but 
off and on till February, when I re- 
nounced law forever. It was on my twentieth birthday. 
| got two appointments, one 


then I read law 
I gave up law for lecturing. 
in Concord, where they paid me $4, and one at Andover, 
where they paid expenses. I tried to get into the Cam- 
bridge course, where they paid $15, and into the Lowell 
where paid $25, but could get into 


$25, as | 
I finally renounced the platform on March 8. | 


course, they 
neither 
settled down to the study of law again. 


Holmes.—That makes a mighty good story, Russell. 


Lowell._-The only trouble with it is that it is true 
Well, before the end of March, | had renounced law 
again and was writing verses. The Boston Advertiser 


took one poem, and | thought my fame assured. Ha- 
ha-ha! 

Holmes.— When was it that you entered the law 
school? 

Lowell.—- Well, it was the twentieth of May that | en- 
tered the Dane law school, and I had to stay down to 


business for two years. 


Holmes.--But you rhymed all the time you were in the 
law school, didn’t you? 

Lowell.—Not much. You see, I never got anything for 
wrote for the Knickerbocker 
let 


copy of the periodical with my poem in it. 


verses I remember that | 
me have a 


That vear ] 


two years ago, and they would not even 


tried to find a bookseller to publish a volume of my 
poems. I theught if they were a success, | could get pay 
foremy rhymes after that. I did not succeed in getting 
a publisher until after I had graduated from the law 
school and was admitted to the bar. 

Holmes.—But they have not paid. 

Lowell.—Oh, no, but they bring fame. My contribu- 
tions to the periodicals have been put on the best terms 
with no end of “Westerners” and ‘Southerners.’ One 
chap in North Carolina wishes me to write him a 
poem to send to a woman with whom he is desperately 
in love, but who will have nothing to do with him. He 
is a noble-hearted fellow, and I wrote him ten stanzas. 
Here is one that I reeall: 


“The hopes that I cherished, 
Alas, they 


In the budding they perished, 


are gone! 


And | am alone.” 
Holmes.— You are a genius That is right clever. 
But, I tell you, Russell, stick to law and let rhyming 
alone I know what fun it is I am ten vears older than 


you, and it has never paid me anything, and has cost me 


a good deal. But I must go. 


Lowell. And so must I Let us lunch together. [Exit 
both. ] 
ACT IV 
STARTING THI ATLANTIL 
Piace—-Concord, Emerson’s studs 
rime L857 
Persons—Mr. Lowell, age thirty-eight Ralph Wald 
ati «li ) 
Continued on page 89 


“ TAKE ONK MAN.” 


| alwavs have a severe tussle with problems illus- 
trative of the doings of “one man.” I never take 
them till after I have taken division. The children 
are in the habit of finding the value of 1 by division. 
That the value of 1 is 5 times is a complete reversal 
of their ideas, and they don’t take kindly to it. 

At one time I had listened to “therefore it will take 
one man” till I felt that I would like to “take one 
mam’ and flee with him to the wilds of Africa, where 
explanations wouldnt be necessary. At last, how- 
ever, all but one girl had the explanation. I still 
labored with her and one day I rejoiced, a little pre- 
ller problem illustrated 


. 


Imaturely as it’ happened. 
the principle, but it didn’t happen to have the 
She went on, “If it takes six pipes seven 


“one 


man.” 
minutes to fill a cistern, it will take one pipe six times 
minutes.” 


are forty-two 


Then she went on, “There- 


seven minutes, which 
(“THurrah.” thought 1). 
fore, therefore, therefore, it will take one man forty- 
(Complete collapse rf 
(i. 


two minutes to fill) a pipe!” 
teacher). 


ARCHITECTURE 
LUCY A. 


BYZANTINE ART. 


—( V1.) 


BY FITCH. 


fn the fourth century the capital of the Roman 
Minpire was changed, by Constantine, from Rome to 
the city of Byzantium, afterwards called Constanti- 
this 
style of architecture known as .the Byzantine, which 


nople. — From circumstance there resulted a 


was in reality formed by a combination of Roman and 
Mohammedan elements.  "Phis stvle arose in’ the 
fourth century, reached its height in the sixth century 


during the reign of the Emperor Justinian, and still 


\ists Ina weak and vitiated form in the Russian archi- 
tecture of the present day. For a long period the 




















= 


models established in the sixth centurv were rigidly 


adhered to, but the later buildings are only servile imi- 
They failed to 
he spirit which made the originals interesting, 


tations of the earlier and better ones. 
catel t 
vd the style became in conseq tence degraded and 

] 


What merit these jater buildings possess be 
comes Insignificant because of the contrast whieh is 
evident when they ay’ compared with the typical CX 


amiple sot the stvle. 


Phe Byzantine is perhaps the least important of the 
rreat architectural styles, because in many wavs it was 
Inferior to the others and because it has exerted less 


lifitience over other styles. Taken as a whole, I think 


( Hay 


say of Byzantine art that it excelled in fine 


in and 
than its architectural 
It would seem from the study of the art of 


olnamentation, filigree metal work. mosaics 


ch decorations, rathe 


COLO] 


lentures 


diferent nations that those who show the most feeline 


for color often have the smalls appreeiation of beauty 
of form or construction. This is illustrated by the 
orrental rugs and hangines. the beauty of which ie due 
to their magnificent coloring rather than to excellence 
of design. The Greeks seein to have excelled in both 
directions: vet their sense of form predominated, 


heir colo es F 1 
Ih) ] Or schemes were harmonious, lyurt they did 


] 


bint 1? ) \} { } j 
MlemMpt elaborate combinations: their decorations 
' l,.] ] , 
deleate rather than rich in harmony of. tints 
| | in r simplicity of treatment corresponded to 
i mpuieity which was characteristic of al] then 


works of art and of the national taste. 


One building is always regarded as the crowning ex- 
ample of Byzantine architecture——the church 
Santa Sophia at Constantinople, which was erected 
during the time of Justinian, as a Christian church, 
We can perhaps 


of 





but is now a Mohammedan mosque. 
obtain a clearer idea of the characteristics of the style 
by studying the features of this typical building than 
by any other means. The dome was the characteristic 
constructive feature of Byzantine architecture. The 
roof of a building in this style was composed of a cen- 
tral dome, overhanging the middle portion of the 
church, which usually approached a square in form. 
The plan was based upon the Greek cross usually, and 
over the central space was the great dome, while 
smaHer domes, or half-domes, covered the four projec- 
tons. The barrel vault was also uscd a good deal. In 
Santa Sophia the half-domes which cover the arms 
of the cross, in the ground plan, are joined with the 
great central dome by semi-circular 
arches of 100 feet span, springing from four great 
piers, one at each corner of the central square. The 
rest. of the church is built in areades and parts of 
domes, the whole mass having a tendency to a circular 


four massive 


form. 
Of the ornamentation 
Scott says: “Its piers encrusted with inlaid marbles of 


of this building, Gilbert 
every hue, its arcades of marble gorgeously carved, its 
domes and yaultings resplendent with gold mosaic in- 
terspersed with solemn figures, and its widespread 
rich with -marble over which the 
huovant dome floats, self-supported, and seems to sail 
| cannot conceive anything 


floors tesselation, 


over Vou as vou move,- 
more astonishing, more solemn, and more magnifi- 
cent.” The appearance of lightness and self-support 
in the dome is given by the arrangement of a row of 
small windows round its base. 

The ornamentation of the time of Justinian had a 
distinctive character, especially the carved work on 
capitals of columns, etc. The designs were rather 
evaunt and thin in treatment, and although the acan- 
thus was much used, it acquired a very different inter- 
In the 
hands of the Greeks its form was full and the design 


The Byzantine acanthus is flattened 


pretation from that given by the Greeks. 


Was flowing. 
against the background, the leaves become very sharp 
pointed, and the whole assumes a sharp, “prickly” 
character, which can be r adily seen from the illustra 
tion. The Greek motives were used, the capitals of 
columns showing Greek influence in’ the use of the 
volute and acanthus, but proportion and spirit. se 
changed, one would hardly recognize tts ancestry. 

Of the interior decorations of Santa Sophia, Subke 
saves: “The rarest and most gorgeous specimens from 
the temples of Asia Minor were selected as columns: 
and all the vaulted spaces, domes, half-domes, and 
apses glowed with a magnificent background of gold 
with 


interwoven 


mosiac enframed bright-colored, ornamental! 


bands, and like tapestry with pictorial 


representations, strikingly set off against the gold 
Background.” 

The choir was seperated from the rest of the church 
by asilver rail. The altar was of gold, richly set with 
precious stones, and was surmounted by a silver taber- 
There | 


evold between the 


nacle, were also hangings embroidered in 


pillars. The greatest splendor and 


richness of material characterized all Eastern orna- 
mentation, and one is reminded, in reading these ac 
counts otf Santa Sophia, of the deseriptions of Solo 
mlon’s temple 

Freseoes were used in Byzantine churches, the ara 
besques being slender intertwining patterns, showing 
the Moorish influence, and the figures stiff and con- 
ventional. Intense symbolism character:zed the orna 
mentation of this stvle, the emblems of the Christian 
religion being profusely used as motives, and this, as 
in the case of the Egyptians, led to formalism and th 
decay of art. 

Since these symbols are still used in church decora 
tion, and have been used more or less since their in 
troduction, we must glance at some of the important 
The cross, the aureole 
the 
large aureole used only about the representations o! 
Deitv and of Mary, the mother of Christ. 
well to all. The fish and lamb, typifving 
Christ; the lion, eagle, bull, and angel, signifying the 
four apostles, and the trefoil, suggesting the Trinity, 


Gnes and their significance. 


about the heads of saintly persons, “glory, ’—a 


are syvinb Is 


known 
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were a few of the devices which were employed and 
which were first conceived by the Christians when 
they were driven to seek safety from persecution in 
the catacombs. Some pictorial representations of 
biblical subjects are found also in the catacombs, 
showing how the Greek mythology and the Christian 
tales became confused in the minds of these people: 
as, for instance, Christ is represented as Orpheus, or 
with traces of some other mythological character. 
This bears upon our subject as being the origin of 
these symbols, but early Christian svmbolism is a 
great subject in itself, and can only be hinted at here. 

The main features of the style, then, to summarize, 
are, in construction, the dome: in plan, the Greek 
cross, or something nearly approaching that form: in 
the 
goid, silver, and precious stones, marbles, 


deesration, characteristics magnificence of 
material, 


mosaics, and carvings; 


are 


and in design, spare, thin, 
sharp motives, used often in a sort of arabesque, and 
characterized by much svmbolism. 

The Russo-Byzantine, the modern descendant of 
the true stvle, makes extravagant use of minarets and 
towers, particularly of a peculiar turnip-shaped tower, 
which makes a Russian building look at a distance, as 
The 
buildings are made more conspicuous by the use of 
The roofs 


are sometimes painted red, yellow, or white, with green 


some one says, “like a group of mushrooms.” 
colors in painting the roofs and domes. 


or blue domes, studded with gilt stars, and the effect 
of the whole color scheme is very striking. 

Byzantine buildings exist at Ravenna and in other 
Italian cities, for the style obtained some hold in that 
country, but Santa Sophia serves as the most perfect 


Lype. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE VISION OF 
SIE LAUNPAL.’~(¢E£) 
BY MAUDE E. KINGSLEY. 


(College English 1899-1901.) 


1. What are the characteristics of American 
poetry? 
2. Into how many distinct schools may it be 


divided? To which of these schools does Lowell be- 
long ? 

3. Give the significant facts in the life of James 
Russell Lowell. 

t. Mention those 


tribute to his own biography. 


poems of Lowell which con- 
5. Group Lowell’s poems into nine divisions. In 
which of these should “The Vision of Sir Launfal” be 
placed ? 
the 


» What 


Lowell's poetry r 


( are essential characteristics of 
these characteristics, which are 
conspicuous in The Vision of Sir Launfal’’? 

the 


Lowell's tendency to use (a) simple but striking verbs; 


i. From poem quote passages illustrating 


(1) striking epithe ts. 
8. “Lowell is noted for his fine sense of analogies.” 


Prove the above statement by citations from “The 
Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
%. State briefly the legend of the Holy Grail. 
SNOWFLAKES. 
!. How many rays has a snowflake? 
2. Have vou ever found more or less than. six 
rays? 


3. What angle do the rays form one with another? 


(60 degrees. ) 
the ravs 


| , 
HDranches of 


3 At what anel are the 


inserted ? 


a \re all flakes perfectly symmetrical ? 

6. Whatis the diameter of a snowflake? 

‘ llave you ever found a flake which consisted 
of ible stars separated by a prismiats rod 7 

S. Have vou founda regular hexagon in the centr 
ofa flake? 

' In ( served the six 
sided prisms 1CH se etiimes stand out trom the sul 
face of MWieitih ( 

10) What 1) I these pris form } hie oe 
surtace 

1] Llave l ( na - yy st t 1 centr 
pyvercle 

|? II; Ve ve evi Kuinined thie hopper haype _ 
crystal fda rees, bushes, and 


13. How many forms of crystals are known? 
(More than 1,000.) 

14. Are the crystals of a single snowfall alike or 
unlike? “+s 

15. Are hoarfrost crystals alike in form upon 
different objects? 

16. Catch erystals upon a cold dark surface 
colored paper answers very well. Make drawings of 
Your pocket micro- 
well as the compound microscope should 


as many forms as vou observe. 
scope as 
come into use 


CORKENT EVENTS. 


$50,.000.C060 fora new rubber company in New 
York city. There’s millions in elasticity. 
Wheat is booming,-—41.000,000 bushels sold in 


Chicago market January 26, 

1.526.310 shares of stock sold in New York stock 
exchange January 26, 

Poor Kagan! 

Luffalo will have a great Pan-American exposition 
in 1901. The $1,000,000 


toward making it 


citizens have subscribed 


succeed. 
The United States produced 11.735 .934 long tons 
of pig iron in 1898, 


Dr. Watson 
tour through the United States very soon. 


lan Maclaren is to make a 
Aane i}] rece Ive s trom S200 to S500 a night for lee- 
turing. 
American beet sugar company organized with capi- 
tal of S20 000.000 


‘ 
$1,000,000 has been given by Lord Iveagh for the 


scientific study of bacteria. A princely gift by a wise 
etd. 

The Nicaragua canal bill has passed the United 
States senate, for which praise Is largely due to 
Senator Morgan of Alabama. 

The post-office department of the United States 
earned $7,500,000 more in T898 than ever before in 
twelve months. 

Paris is too excited and excitable to arouse Ameri 
can enthusiasm for the exposition of 1900, 

Hoilo is quiet as | write, and LT hope it may be when 
vou read. 

SS8S50,000.000 of farm products exported last year. 

‘Total imports for 1898 were $107.673,021 less than 
in “97. 

Archbishop Ireland of Minnesota, one of America’s 
Most popular leaders, is at the Vatican. 

Wheat CXPorts eained 5,200,000, bushels in the last 
four weeks, 


West ts Nathan Bb. 


lnited States senator. 


\ Ireviiila ele Scott. Republican, 
John Kaan, Republican, is 


elected from New Jersey: Senator Clarence D. Clark, 


he publican, is re-elected in W yoming: (’, A. Culber- 
son of Texas sueceeds Re ver lL. Mills. 


Stock speculation is a frenzy now. 

Unfortunately, the people at large suspect bribery 
1} Cases ot legislative dead-locks over the election ( f 
United States senators. 

Hlavana is being cleansed with a vengeance. 

The Wells, Fargo. & ¢ o.’s estimates of the products 
Their 
Gold, 


S15.897 648: 


world are alwavs the most reliable 
United 


Iver. KB5.081 565: c 


ol Liye 


thr States are for 1898: 


{porurn'e ~ t 
KHO.A86.202: s pp e. 
lead, ATTSOb 257. 


Sed 


nited States has in 


the I 


Copp I" OULpUt ol Thve | 
fold 
fbr per cent. m fen vears, 


eto] ~4 lal On} Ni \ 


January 23. the largest on record: 1, 


foun in eleven vears: ad product 


York St On } 


370.820 


Ps ae | shares of 


1 
Craik 


ot 


on Janu Y"\ o4 


‘Die Croetter aenmmmerune is the sensation of thr 


Hy speaking. 


(ti) Hitdsiea 


The three lessons that all are the better for know- 
inv: That cheerfulness can change misfortune into 


ind friends; that in ordering one’s self aright, 


’ 
love 


one te lp others to do the Sale ;: and that the power 


of finding beauty in the humblest things makes home 


happy and life lovely 


lecture 


WASHINGTON AS A SOLDIER (1751-1798). 





BY EUGENE 


ANSWERS. 


|For questions see Journal of February 2. 


PARSONS. 


1. George Washington began his career as a soldier at 
the age of nineteen, being appointed adjutant-general 
(with the rank of major) in 1751; his duties were “to in- 
spect and exercise the militia,’”’ in preparation for an ex- 
pected campaign against the French on the Ohio river. 
In 1754 he led an expedition to the Ohio, which failed be- 
cause of the superior numbers of the French and Indians; 
he returned home as Colonel Washington, with the full 
confidence of his officers and soldiers. In 1755 he served 
as one of Braddock’s aids, and greatly distinguished him- 
The next three years he was commander of the colo- 
frontier settlements 


self. 
nial troops for the protection of 
against the attacks and robberies of the French and In- 
dians. 

2. On account of Washington’s prominent position in 
the colonies, and especially because of his creditable mili- 
tary record as commander of the Virginia troops, he was 
unanimously elected ‘‘general-in-chief of all the American 
June 15, 1775. 
eight and a half years, he resigned his commission De- 


forces” His term of office having lasted 


cember 28, 1788. He received no pay except expenses. 

3. At Boston (March 17, 1776), Trenton (December 26, 
1777), and Yorktown (Octo- 
Monmouth 


1776), Princeton (January 8, 
ber 19, 1781). 
(June 28, 1778) may also be included. 


The indecisive engagement at 


!. The battles that Washington lost were fought at 
Brooklyn (August 27, 1776), White Plains (October 28, 
1776), Brandywine (September 11, 1777), and German- 


town (October 4, 1777). 

5. He was a man of great personal courage, an able 
tactician, and a strict disciplinarian. He had, to an un- 
usual degree, the power of attaching soldiers to him, so 
deeds of valor and to 
endure He tact in 
dealing with his officers so as to win their respect, as wéll 
no 


that they were ready to attempt 


hardships and privations. showed 


as judgment in directing their movements. It was 
slight task that he accomplished in avoiding friction with 
the French allies on land and sea, and in gaining their effi- 
cient service. His wisdom was displayed also in secur- 
ing the friendly co-operation of congress and the gov- 
ernors of the states. 

6. Owing to the lack of men and arms, only a defensive 
kind of warfare (for the most part) could be waged by the 
colonists in 1779 and 1780. The only sensible course open 
to Washington was to harass the enem) ‘and thwart in- 


tended attacks. To be slow and sure and watchful for 
opportunities to strike--this seems to have been the 
Fabian policy that he adopted at this critical period. 


more skill in averting 
hard 


Never did a commander exhibit 
disaster or in providing for a 

Thus he prolonged the contest until England had incurred 
France, 


retreat if pressed. 
an enormous war debt, and was in arms against 
Spain,sand Holland. 

7. Referring to the victories of Trenton and Princeton, 
“His march through our lines is 
Freder- 


Horace Walpole wrote: 
allowed to have been a prodigy of generalship.”’ 
ick the Great, a good judge, spoke of Washington as “the 
greatest general of his time.’ Says the historian, Lecky: 
“His military reputation steadily rose through many suc- 
cessive campaigns, and before the end of the struggle he 
had outlived all rivalry and almost all envy. He had a 
thorough knowledge of the technical part of his profes 
sion, a good eye for military combinations, an extraordi- 
nary gift of military administration.” Another writer 
remarks: ‘His evolution in military affairs was the won- 
der of all Europe.” 

8. Washington was easily first, and there was no sec 
and briga- 
served under him able com 
Greene. Ward, Schuyler, Arnold, Knox, Marion, 


ond Among the scores of major-generals 


diers who were several 
manders 


Hamilton. Of these, perhaps Greene made the best 


and 
military record. 

9. While 
genius of Hannibal, Caesar, Napoleon, Grant, Moltke, and 


not to be ranked as the equal in military 


other great world-captains, he was the man for the place 


and time His ability to make the most of smai re 
sources was. no doubt, equal to theirs Something be 
sides generalship was needed to bring success to the cause 
of the Revolutionists Washington's integrity was nevel 
questioned 

10. During the administration of John Adams, when 
our nation bristled up with martial spirit at the prospect 


of war with France. Washington was again called upon to 
fill the position of commander of the armies of the United 
his the 


army and planned defenses for his country, but there was 


States In short term of service he organized 


happily no oceasion for fighting, and he soon laid down 
his sword. Though an old man, his vigor and soldierls 
hearing impressed all who came in contaet with him, and 
inspired confidence in his superior fitnes as a military 
leade! 

y 
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The Audubon Society is helping along the Bird day 
movement. 

President Harper of Chicago University will not 
permit hazing in that institution. 

Hlinois teachers propose to abolish politics from 
Politics are to oust polities. 


school affairs by law. 


Success to ithe effort. 

No eduentor in America will defend the senseless 
rule of the Chicago authorities requiring that teachers 
of the 

Hon. KE. C. Carrigan would have enjoyed the uni 
success of the high schools had he 


To him was due in large measure the first en- 


city shall live within city lim fs 


versal evening 
lived. 


thusiasm over these schools. 


It is time for a crusade all alone the line for r 


spectable salaries for all state superintendents. In 
several states there isa vood salary, but in others it is 
less than a first-class janitor receives. 

The 


centred in Professor Freeman’s attempt to reverse 


has 
the 


educational excitement in) Minnesota 
action by which he lost his position in the Winona 
normal school last summer. Ile seems to have gained 
nothing but publicity, not wholly fortunate, by his 
efforts. 

Vell ineaning politicians in New York city make 
The 


as they 


a specious argument for a special school tay. 


chances are that the schools will suffer there, 
have suffered in Boston, from a pretense of friendship, 
There 
to one of hope in special legislation for the schools of 
acity. Youcan trust the people every time, 
not trust politicians, whether they be in party polities 


by special legislation. are nine points of danger 


vou Call 


or hool politi S. 


We present 
Hon. Channing Folsom, state superintendent of New 


our readers this week the portrait of 
Rarely have merit and desert met their 


choice ol \lr 


Folsom as the official leader of edueation in the Gran 


Hampshire. 


reward more completely than in the 


ite state. Mr. Folsom is a native of New Hampshire, 
having been born in Newmarket, June 1, 1848. He 
fitted for college in his native town and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and was in the class of 1870, Dart- 
mouth College. He has made teaching and super- 
vision his profession, never having wavered in his 
Ife has had uniform success in all grades of 
school work. He is one of the few men who has ever 
left a Boston position for an outside superintendency, 
but this Mr. Folsom did at the age of thirty-four, and 
was for sixteen years superintendent of schools at 
Dover. Mr. Folsom is the soul of honor, an indomi- 


table worker, a man of rare judgment, and an expert 


loyalty. 


in educational administration. 


BKUUCATIONAL HISTORY. 

By and by the facts about the educational history 
of the older states of the union will be of the greatest 
scholastic value, and many of the most important 
facts will be unverified and incapable of verification. 
We reeall the lively tilt that George IL. Martin of 
Massachusetts and Judge Andrew S. Draper, then of 
New York, had about the priority of the free school 
idea in those two states, and much surprise Was eX- 
pressed that there should be any ground for such a 
radical difference of opinion regarding So imp rtant a 
historical fact. 

There is to be just as great irreconeilability re- 
many other phases of much more recent 
the 
twelve of 


oarding 
norma! 
them- 

upon a 


educational histor lor illustration, 


schools of Pennsylvania, at least 
all except that at’) Fast Stroudsburg—grest 
law passed iifty years ago, and it will never be histori- 
drew that bill. 


Curtin claim 


cally certain Biographers of 
Ciovernor Andrew @, that 
him and bring no end of witnesses to prove it. Mr. 
Banners friends claim it for him and prove it conclu 
Dr. Vhomas H. Burrowe’s friends claim it for 

ach man 


who 
honor for 


sively, 
him, and their proof is beyond question. 
claimed the honor till the time of his death. It is 
plain that the claims of two of these men are ground- 
less. T know which two are false, but, unfortunately 
for me, there are a great many other persons who know 
faim wrong, as | know that they are. Here is a most 


Important law passed within fifty years, upon the 


drafting of the bill for which the historical founda 


tions of these twelve great institutions rest, and his 
tory will never be able to settle that matter. 
fifty vears from now many things being done 


Let 


every one who is helping to make education see to it 


} ' . : ° > 
to-day will have equal historical seniticance. 


that documentary evidence is placed in the archives 


of the library of his state, where it ought to be as safe 
us it ts sacred, 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL. 
Every reader of the Journal must recognize the 


srecial professional success of the paper this new year. 


er did such commendations come to this office. 


“Every issue is indispensable.” “Either of two issucs 
Is worth a whole year’s subscription.” 
the the 


Teachers’ Salaries” ” “Long life and great prosperity 


no January 
“(rod 


1 bless man who wrote editorial on 


to the paper that gives such exereises as ‘Lincoln in 


Real Life” Such words are only valuable as the 
every week readers of the Journal know them to be 
true, 

All that the Journal has been the first month it 
will be every month of 1899, and will be better and 
better. Plans that have been maturing for two years 
have at last culminated, and from this time on the 


Journal will be eminently a great professional weekly. 
Mareh, and April it will be sent to 


Kach issue 


I l I ruarv, 
any new subseriber for twenty-five cents. 


} 


will be so valuable that it is not enough to see it once 


a week ach issue is worth keeping and will need 


to be ke jot bv evi I"\ teacher 
ten articles by lr. 


“Ten-Minute 


Ripley; 


months there will be 
Winship on “How We Read” 
Music” by Frederick HH. 
\nna Von Rvdingsvard; industrial and 


In these 
ten 
Talks on illustrated 
art studies by 
commercial geography articles will be resumed: illus 
Porto Rico, 
Life, Bird 


trated articles on the Philippines, Cuba, 


ind Hawaii: exercises on J] tl 3 tes 
nd Hawaii reises on Lowell in Real 





day, Arbor day, and Patriots’ day; and the editor's 
“Looking About” series will be continued. 

There will also be special articles by Professor E. B. 
Titchener and Mary F. Cornell, Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Dr. John 'T’. Prinee, Clarence M. Weed, 
Henry Sabin, Wilbur 8. Jackman, Arthur C. Boyden, 
Henry T. Bailey, Howard A. Bridgman, Anna B. 
Parker, and others. Do you not owe it to your asso- 
cigtes to tell them how much they can get for twenty- 


Rogers of 


five cents? 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE DECISION. 

State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner of New 
York occupies the most responsible educational posi- 
tion in some regards in the country. He has more 
responsibility than any other school official in city, 
His decisions are the most far-reach- 
Ile has re- 


state, or nation. 
ing of any educational leader in America. 
cently rendered some decisions that have aroused lively 
opposition, 

The Poughkeepsie decision bids fair to be the chief 
issue of his administration. Primarily the decision 
appears to deal merely with the question as to whether 
or not the constitution of New York state permits a 
public school teacher to wear the garb of a special re- 
ligious order, and he says that it does not permit it. 
So far as we can see, this is not a matter of personal 
opinion, but of official interpretation of the state con- 
stitution. 

Incidentaliy, several other issues are raised, chiefly 
those that relate to the hiring or leasing for a long 
time of buildings previously used for church schools, 
and still owned by the church. Mr. Skinner decides 
that under the circumstances this is unwarrantable. 
Ile Savs: 

In my judgment such action of this board of education 
is unwise as a matter of school polity, is a violation of 
the letter and spirit of the constitution, and such leas- 
ing of buildings is without warrant of law. 

We have no knowledge as to the facts, and n 
dom as to the constitutionality of either act, but we 


\ 


Wis 


have come to have the utmost respect for the wisdom, 
ability, and spirit of fairness of Mr. Skinner, and we 
ink that in this matter, which is of the ut 


most importance, he has been hasty, injudicious, or 


cannot t!] 


UNWise, 

On general pi inciples, Wwe are Oppose d to all judicial 
or logislative excitement over the relation of the pub- 
We have felt that it is 
better to have some things allowed incidentally that 


hie schools to chur h schools. 


might be questionable, rather than to have the preju 

No one deals fairly with 
Nothing 
solidifies a church so quickly as any action that it con- 
It will inevitably be 


dices of the public aroused. 
any question when prejudices are rampant. 


siders an attack from opponents. 
a unit then in the defer s» of its weakest point, though 
a majority might have doubted the wisdom of the posi- 
tion before the attack was made. 

In the seme way, all anti-church forces will unite in 

moment, even to the point of fanatical zeal, when 
the public is led to suspect, with or without reason, 
There have 


= encroaching upon public or private rights. 
heen several of these unfortunate excite- 


Inents through public prejudice, and the fear is that 


} 


this decision, however well meant and just it may be, 


at . ° ° i 
will prove an occasion for inflamine church and anti- 


chi Pehy pore judices, Wi know nothing of the temper 


of the people in Poughkeepsie except what we see in 
“The Eagle,” whose motto is “neutral in nothing.” 
which is evidently true as relates to this decision, and 
this would indicate that the people of Poughkeepsie 
ire not seeking peace at any price, but are for war at 


all hazards. Wi 


will hesitate to right a wrong if one has 


do know Mr. Skinner, and we do not 
think lh 
been done, or will hesitate to fight for the right as he 
understands it. Ile has escaped thus far in his pub- 
lic life every suspicion of acting from prejudice. 
May New York escape a war of religious or fanatical 
pre judice is our sineere ce sire, and we rejoice that Mr. 
helm in such an hour. 


Skinner is at the 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 
In response to Senator Hoar’s resolution of Inquiry, 


the president sent to the senate in executive session 


( correspondence relating to the negotiation of the 
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peace treaty. As is usual with the secrets of execu- 
tive sessions, the essential features of the correspond- 
ence were soon publicly known. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing is the disclosure of the fact that the 
president’s original instructions contained no de- 
mand for the cession of the whole Philippine archi- 
pelago, but of the island of Luzon only. The en- 
larged demand sprang not from the insistance of the 
president, but from the commissioners themselves, all 
of whom, with the exception of Senator Gray, became 
convinced that it would not be practicable to hold 
Luzon, if the other islands were held by Spain or some 
other power. Moreover, Spain seems to have been 
more reluctant to give up Luzon alone than to sur- 
render the whole group. 


* * * 


The cable announced a few days ago that the 
“Visayan republic” had elected a president who was 
friendly to the United States. This has an important 
bearing on the situation in the Philippines, for it 
shows how misguided are those who think and talk of 
the Iilipmos as if they were one people, bent on in- 
dependence and looking to Xguinaldo as their leader. 
The fact apparently is that the influence of Aguinaldo 
and ef the republic which he professes to represent is 
limited to the island of Luzen and probably to a very 
restricted area of that. The Visayas inhabit Panay 
and several other islands to the west of Luzon. lloilo 
is the chief city of Panay, and if the newly-chosen 
president of whatever passes for the Visayan republic 
is [rier dly to the United States, the way shcul | be open 
to the pacification of the island. If the Filipinos were 
left to themselves, there would be native 
vovernments warring perpetually among themselves 


a dozen 


and living on loot. 
* * * 

The house has passed the army reorganization bill 
by a vote of 168 to 125. The Inll provides for a 
regular army with a maximum strength of about 
100,000 men. On its way through the house the com- 
mittee, in deference to the strong opposition CX 
pressed to so large an increase, offered amendments, 
lodging with the president discretionary power to re- 
duce the size of the infantry companies and cavalry 
troops In such a manner as to make the total strength 
about 50,000, An effort was made to express the dis- 
cretion the other way; that is, to make the force 50,000 
and give the president discretion to increase it to a 
maximum of 100,000, but it failed. The bill was so 
strongly fought in the house that the chance of its 
vetting through the senate seems slight. 

% * * 

\n amendment to the bill, made at the instance of 
Mr. Johnson of North Dakota, will gratify the moral 
sentiment of the country. ‘This is a provision putting 
an end to the sale of intoxicating liquors at any ‘“‘ean- 
teens.” It is a complete prohibition, as it not only 
forbids the detailing of any officer or private for the 
selling of such liquors, but also forbids their sale by 
anv person in any encampment or fort or on any 
preimises occupied for military purposes by the United 
States. Opposition to the army “canteen” as at pres- 
ent managed is not confined to sentimentalists; there 
is very nearly a general agreement among army officers 
of high rank that it is injurious and demoralizing. 

* *K * > 

The senatorial deadlocks have been broken in three 
more legislatures, those of Montana, Wisconsin, and 
Washington. The successful aspirant in Montana is 
William A. Clark. He is reputed to be the richest 
man in the state. Tlis money has been made in min- 
ing and banking. He has not been in public life be- 
He is a Democrat and a free-silver man. He 
who, although he was 


fore. 
succeeds Senator Lee Mantle, 
elected as a Republican, parted company with Repub- 
licans several years ago on the currency question. 
Wisconsin also sends a man who is new to public life, 
Joseph V. Quarles. He is a Republican and a sound- 
money man, and he displaces Senator Mitchell, Demo- 
crat. This makes the seventh senator gained by the 
Republicans, or a net gain of fourteen on party ques 

tions, including the currency. From Washington, an- 
other entirely new man, Addison G. Foster, a Repub 

lican, is lect d to the seat now filled by Senator Wil 

<on of the same party. 


% % * 


There is a point at issue between the house and 


senate, or more properly between the house and the 
senate comnuttee on the Indian appropriation bill, 
which has attracted less attention than its importance 
deserves. Seven years ago, congress declared it to be 
the settled policy of the government to make no ap- 
propriation whatever for education in sectarian 
schools; and in accordance with this declaration the 
appropriations for contracts with such schools have 
been diminished by a certain percentage each year, 
until this year they were absent altogether from the 
billas it passed the house. The Indian bureau has 
made full preparations to carry on the work through 
its own schools, and the whole question, which had 
involved a good deal of sectarian feeling, was sup- 
posed to be closed, when of a sudden the senate com- 
mittee added a general amendment which provides for 
a return to the old system. 
1 Ba *K 

It would not be thought to be so difficult a matter 
to set in motion the machinery for taking a census that 
it would be necessary to wait until a few months be- 
fore the opening of the census year to take the first 
Yet the census bill has been only just reported 
to the house. Itisa thoroughly defective bill, and if 
it becomes law, the next census will probably repeat 
the inaccuracies of the last one; though, happily, there 
is atime limit fixed for the completion of the work. 
But the director of the census, under the bill, is re- 
lieved from all supervision by the interior depart- 


steps. 


The civil service laws are suspended, so far 
This means the 


ment. 
as they relate to the census force. 
dumping upon the bureau of a horde of incompetent 
henchmen of spoils-loving congressmen and an in- 


finite amount of bungling. 


The tendency ef the Dreyfus case to break out un- 
expectedly at some new point is freshly illustrated. 
lrance is again convulsed, this time by a sudden 
change of policy on the part of the government. 
Moved apparently by the extraordinary clamor which 
MI. de Beaurepaire, formerly president of the civil 
division of the court of cassation, has raised against 
his former col’cagues of the criminal division, who 
have had the Dreyfus case under investigation, the 
eovernment has introduced a bill which looks to get- 
ting the case before the entire court. This has given 
great comfort to the anti-Dreyfus party, and has 
stirred the Bonapartists and royalists to noisy demon- 
strations. It shows a lamentable weakness on the 
part of the government, and a disposition to placate 
the ariny at the expense of justice. If France has “a 
man on horseback,” he should show himself soon. 
of the Filipino insurgents upon the 
Manila on Saturday night was 

The first shot fired was by an 


The attack 
American lines at 
clearly premeditated. 
\merican sentry gt three Filipinos who made repeated 
attempts te break through the lines; but the fact that 
this single shot was the signal for a general attack by 
Aguinaldo’s soldiers shows that the affair was planned. 
But the American troops were in readiness for just 
such a contingency, and the attack was promptly re- 
pelled. As soon as daylight came, General Otis’ 
troops took the aggressive and drove the insurgents 
from several strong positions where they had en- 
trenched themselves. ‘Two or three ships of Admiral 
Dewey's syuadron had been placed where they could 
command the Filipino positions, and they gave effee 
tive aid. ‘The troops engaged were regulars or well- 
seasoned yolunteers, and they fought with great spirit. 


This battle, whieh was renewed the next day, fur- 


nished a convincing argument for the ratification of 
the treaty. With Aguinaldo actually at war with the 


American forces, it was impossible that the senate 


should strengthen his hands by refusing assent to the 
instrument necessary to give the United States full 
rights of sovereignty in the islands. So the senate 
rejected the Vest anti-expansion amendment and rati- 


fied the treaty by more than the necessary two-thirds 


vote. The situation in the Philippines is difficult 


and melancholy, but the United States cannot release 


itself from its responsibility for the maintenance of 


order, and the protection of-life and property in the 
islands: and bad as the condition of affairs is, it would 
he worse if there were any wavering now in the per- 


formance of this plain duty. 


(Continued from page 86.) 








Emerson, age fifty-four; Dr. Holmes, age forty-eight; 
Mr. Longfellow, age fifty. 

[Seated in Mr. Emerson’s study are the four great pro- 
jJectors of the Atlantic Monthly.] 

Mr. Emerson.—I have invited you up here that we may 
have a conference upon the starting of a new magazine. 
There is no American magazine that meets the needs of 
the day. Boston should have the best in the world, and 
I] am certain that you three men can make the best maga- 
zine ever published. 

Mr. Longfellow (turning to Lowell and Holmes).—He 
leaves himself out very gracefully, doesn’t he? 

Dr. Holmes.—He expected us to make it four. 

Mr. Lowell.—It requires something more than good 
quills to make a magazine. 

Emerson.—Yes, it needs a good publisher, and that is 
the end at which this idea was born. Mr. Ticknor says 
the time is ripe for just such a venture, and he will make 
the business part of it a success if we will enter into it 
heartily. 

Longfellow.—Would you edit it, Waldo? 

Emerson.—What an idea! You know very well that 
1 would not. Lowell is the only one for that. 

Longfellow—Why, of course, Russell is all ready for 
it. His two years’ travel and study abroad and his ap- 
pointment as professor in Harvard will attract attention 
to the new magazine. 

Holmes.—-Now that is too bad, Henry. You know that 
his ““Biglow Papers” fame is worth more in such a move- 
ment than to have succeeded you at Harvard. 

Lowell.—Yes, and it is quite a feather in his cap that 
I had to go abroad two years, after 1 was appointed, in 
order to get ready. You remember that Harvard sent 
me to Concord for six months to get ready to graduate, 
and now it is two years in Europe to get ready to succeed 
Henry. 

Longfellow.—That is very clever, Russell, very clever. 
You will make a good editor. 

Emerson.—But will you do it, Mr. Lowell? 

Lowell.—That would be for Ticknor to say. 

Longfellow.—I know what he will say. 

Emerson.—He has already said it. He will undertake 
the publication if Mr. Lowell will edit it, and if we will 
stand with him. 

Holmes.—What am I here for? 
man. 

Longfellow.—lIt is time you were a literary fellow. 

Lowell.—Well, I will only undertake it in case Wen- 
dell will write me an article a month for the first year. 

Holmes.—Ha, ha, ha! 

Longfellow.—Russell is serious in that. 

Holmes.—-Ha, ha, ha! 

Lowell.—Indeed I am. 
sured success with your regular contribution, 

Holmes.—What an idea! 

Emerson.—It is a good one. 

Lowell.—You see, Wendell, we have been getting our- 
selves into print every time we got a chance, and if we had 
a magazine just for ourselves people might say that we 
did it because we wanted more room for ourselves, but 
you have never written for publication, and if you would 
come out in the first number it would be something en- 


I am not a literary 


The magazine would be an as- 


tirely new. 

Longfellow.—Every one thinks you are such an auto- 
crat that no one can get you to write. 

Holmes.—That is very good. I an autocrat! 

Lowell.—Wouldn’t people smile to see the autocrat at 
the editor’s table? 

Holmes.—Better say the autocrat at the breakfast 
table. 

Lowell.—Why not? ‘That is good, good enough, ‘The 
Autccrat at the Breakfast Table” it shall be. 

Holmes.—All right, I will try. 


ACT V. 
LENDING A HAND. 

Place—Editorial room of the Atlantic. 

Time—1860. 

Persons—Nathaniel Hawthorne, fifty-six; T. W. Hig- 
ginson, thirty-seven; W. D. Howells, twenty-three; 
Lowell, forty-one; Charles Eliot Norton, thirty-three. 

[Lowell and Hawthorne seated. | 

Lowell.—You have seen the new series Dr. Holmes has 
started? 

Hawthorne.—yYes. “The Autocrat” was a grand success. 
Will “The Professor at the Breakfast Table” be as good? 

Lowell.—In merit, yes; but as a sensation, no. It is not 
a new idea now. The other was the making of the At- 
lantic. 

Hawthorne.—It helped, but the credit can never be 
taken from you. It was the reputation of “The Biglow 
Papers” and your general success that stood you in hand. 
By the way, you seem to have been about the first man 
to make a success of a purely literary life. I should have 
gone to the poorhouse before I was of age if I had not had 
a custom house appointment and a wise woman to look 
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after my salary, but you have kept out of the poorhouse, 
and have bought a beautiful library, and seem to have 
lived on the fat of the land. 

Lowell.—I know it looks like a literary success, and 
since I got my professorship and editorship I am having 
an easy time, at least, I pay my bills. 

Hawthorne.—Have you ever had a hard time to live on 
your income? 

Lowell.—It is an open question whether I ever earned 
my living until I became editor and professor. I never 
had any considerable income from my pen until ten years 
ago. That year, or the year I was thirty, I wrote “The 
Biglow Papers,” “Sir Launfal,’’ “The Fable for Critics,” 
and several lesser poems, and, besides, I had $500 that 
year for writing a weekly contribution to the Standard. 
Since then I have had no occasion to complain. 

Hawthorne.—I should say not, but you seem to take no 
account of your lectures. 

Lowell.--I have been fairly successful with my lectures, 
but there has been less financial return than you would 
think, but they are beginning to pay well, and I shall have 
a good income from these after this. You see, my pro- 
fessorship and editorship give me the reputation that 
makes a demand for my lectures. 

“To him that hath shall be given,” but I 
comes Norton. [Exit Hawthorne, as 
young man of thirty-three, 


Hawthorne. 
Here 
Eliot 


must go. 
Charles Norton, a 
enters. | 

Mr. Norton. 
with the Atlantic. 
if ever a man was in the right place, you are. 

Lowell.—Thank you. I appreciate praise from you, but 
| fear I shall not remain in the editorial chair much 


| have run in to say how pleased I am 
It grows better and better every year. 


longer. 

Norton.—-What do you mean? 

Lowell.—Only this, that an editor has no breathing 
The manuscripts, and proofs, and interruptions— 


space. 
take up 


now don’t rise, for I do not mean men like you 
and break up all one’s time. 

Norton.—I wish especially to tell you what an inspira- 
tion you are to us younger men. No “man of letters,’ as 
they now style literary men, has ever been so ready to 
lend a hand. 
Nothing that you could say would please me 
Not all are so appreciative as you. 1 am 

style, 
articles, 


Lowell. 
so much. 
wearing my life out deciding questions of 
grammar, and punctuation in other persons’ 
when I need all my time, thought, and energy for what 
i wish to write myself. It is no unusual thing to give fif- 
teen hours a day. to college work and to editing, and you 
would be surprised to know how much of it goes to annoy- 
ance over declining articles and attending to ill-mannered 
callers and letter writers whose articles I have declined. 
| shall not do this much longer. 

Norton.—But you do very careful work, nevertheless. 

Lowell.—I have learned to do that. Why, I put more 
than seventy solid hours into the review of a dictionary 
for the Atlantic recently, and it only made six pages when 
it was in type. 

Norton.—But here comes Higginson 
tion—and I must go. I thank you for this glance into 
your work. [Norton and Colonel T. W. Higginson meet 
at the door and shake hands and pass a pleasant word. ] 
lam right glad to see you, Higginson. I want 


another interrup 


Lowell. 
to say to you that vour manuscript, “Ought women to 
learn the alphabet?” was after my own heart, as is 
everything you write. 

Higginson.—-Well, I called to say that it gave me great 
pleasure to see it as the leading article in the January 
issue 

Lowell It deserved that prominence. I want to say 
that your contributions are always to my liking, 
scholarly, picturesque, and, above all, earnest. They are 
the most telling essays that we have printed in the At- 
lantic 

Higginson { thank you. How can we younger men 
fail to write well with such an encouraging editor? You 
will never know how much you have done for me, for all 
of us younger men. é 

Lowell Here comes Howells, a youngster from the 
West. He is 
genius—a rare combination in one of his years 
W. D. Howells. } 


me again before you leave town. 


scarcely of age, and yet he has sense and 
| Enter 
| am delighted to have you look in upon 
| wish to present you to 
one of the Atlantic’s great favorites, Mr. Higginson. 

Mr. Howells 


Mr. Higginson, whose essays I always read, and to whieh 


Indeed, it is a special pleasure to meet 


lowe much 

Lowell,—I was just saying to Higginson that you com 
bine genius and sense. Now, my boy, if you keep fast 
hold of your good sense, it will bring you to the door that 
will open only to the magic pass-word ‘‘genius.”’ 

Howells (looking to Mr. Higginson).—Is Mr. Lowell as 
appreciative of others as of me? Sense and genius are 
large words to apply toa literary lad. 

Lowell 1 am of Higginson, but you should see the 


Way those write me whose manuscripts I return But 





your “Pilot Story,” in my last issue, is very clever, and 
deserves all the attention it is receiving. All I have to 
say is, do not print too much nor too soon; don’t get 
married in a hurry; read that which will make you think, 
not dream, and you will have a great future. 

Howells.—Thank you, but I must go. I had only a 
moment in which to say good-bye. [Shakes hands with 
both and goes. } 

Lowell.—If my judgment is good for anything, that 
youth has mbre in him than any of our younger fellows 
in the way of rhyme. Walk out to the house with me. 

Higginson.—All right, but do you have any idea how 
much it means to us to have you speak so heartily of our 
work? If any of us do anything, the credit will be 
[They walk out together. ] 


THIRTY GATES. 


largely due to you. 








The following conundrums, from the Youth’s Com- 
panion, will be useful as an exercise, the questions 
being proposed to the entire school, and answers be- 
ing given by the one who gets there first. It is a 
good drill in the derivation of words : — 

1. What gate proclaims and publishes? 

2. What gate unyokes and sets free? 

3. A gate of an inquiring turn? 

{. A gate which punishes severely ? 

>. A gate full of wrinkles? 
gate which connects and classifies? 
gate which acts as an ambassador? 
gate which travels by water? 
gate which makes claims? 
gate which repeals laws? 
gate which increases in length? 
gate which goes to law? 
gate which soothes and alleviates? 


PrP PrP > > > b> 


gate which conquers and subdues. 


15. A gate which places itself under bonds? 
16. A gate acting as a representative? 

17. A gate which separates? 

18. gate which cleanses and purifies? 

19. gate which sends people into exile? 
20. gate which waters? 


S 


gate of many colors? 

gate which assembles? 

gate which seeks knowledge? 
gate which produces its kind? 


2 
L 


gate which includes the whole? 


26. <A gate which ties together? 

27. <A gate which denies and rejects? 
28. <A gate which sails the sea? 

29. <A gate of self-denial ? 


“Books we know are a 
Substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
Here do I find a never-failing store 
Of personal themes, and such as I love best 

for thus I live remote 
‘rom evil speaking; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not; malignant truth or lie. 
Hence have | genial seasons, hence have | 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought.” 
—Wordsworth. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. A Teach 
ers’ Manual. By David Lennox, M. D., and Alexander 
Sturrock. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 241 pp. 

Specialists have prepared a scientific work on the physi- 
ology and psychology of muscular movement embodying 
knowledge in theory and theory in practical exercises. 
1 do not remember ever to have seen a book that so scien- 
tifically and skillfully presents the higher or mental 
phases of physical exercises. - The relation of muscle and 
mind are clearly set forth, and exercises are provided for 
getting up one’s muscles in such a way as to lend vigor 
to mental activity and tone to moral purpose. 

The exercises are complete, the details and directions 
adequate, and the illustrations serviceable. If any one 
chooses to champion this work, and treat it as a system 
of exercises, there is every reason to believe that it would 
command a large following. As it is, many teachers will 
find help and comfort in its use. 





NEW SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 407 pp. 

Wentworth’s series of mathematics have been favorite 
text-books, and the new algebra keeps abreast of the ad- 
vance in the science and the methods of teaching. The 
exercises progress from positive to negative numbers, 
from simple to compound expressions. The work 
throughout is graded carefully; the exercises are varied 
and not too easy. The pupil has to do his own work, but 
sufficient help is provided in the way of explanations. 
Special attention is given to short methods of performing 
algebraic processes. The succession of topics is re-ar- 
ranged from the earlier editions, so as to bring operations 
that require similar work into closer connection. A five- 
place table of logarithms fills eighteen pages at the end 
of the book. 

LIFE AND NATURE FOR NORMAL 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, AND CLASSES. _ By 

Eleanor Smith. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 

Boards. 8x10. 205 pp._ Price, 75 cents. 

Music has never been so closely correlated with other 
subjects, I think, as in this book. There are not only 
twenty songs of the seasons, but eighteen nature songs, 
sixteen patriotic songs, forty-five ethical songs and 
hymns, and several Shakespearean and miscellaneous 
songs. There are upwards of 100 songs touching upon 
geography, history, literature, patriotism, science, nature, 
holidays, ethics, and religion. 

The author is a teacher of varied and successful experi- 
ence, a woman who knows the latest and best in peda- 
gogy, as well as in music, and has drawn upon her experi- 
ence and training, as well as talent, in collecting and ar 
ranging these songs. 


SONGS OF 
SCHOOLS, 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Re-edited by 
Greenough, B. L. D’Ooge, and M. G. Daniell. 
Ginn & Co. 162 pp. 

Uniform with the edition of Cicero’s “Orations,”’ which 
appeared two or three years ago, Caesar’s “Gallic War” is 
now published, with many improvements. It would be 
difficuit to mention half the admirable features of the 
editor’s work. The maps and the effective illustrations 
of the bridge across the Rhine, and other trials of our 
school days remove the troublesome snags that hindered 
an intelligent comprehension of Caesar’s conquering 
march. The reality of the man and his achievements 
and their importance as a part of history is impressed 
upon the student. The lessons become more than an ex- 
ercise in Latin syntax, a study from the sources of the 
advance of Roman legions and Roman influence to the 
northward. In this respect the introduction and the ref- 
erences for collateral reading are most helpful. The di- 
rections for reading Latin should be inculeated from the 
beginning, in order that Latin may be, to the student, a 


James B. 
Boston: 








‘“‘Many beautiful primers have been issued during the 


last two or three 


years. 


But here is probably 


the handsomest of all.”— N.Y. Teachers’ Magazine. 


Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader 


NATURAL METHODS 
SENSIBLE VOCABULARY 
VERTICAL SCRIPT 
, COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Boards. 118 pages... . 


Starr’s American 


ry ) > = P —— ‘ _. . . . 
STARR Is a recognized authority on Indian lore, having a personal ac- 
quaimtance with more than thirty tribes. ‘American Indians” 


ROFESSOR 


Introduction price, 25 cents. 


Indians 


is filled with such a 


wealth of facts, folk-lore, and anecdotes. and is so scientifically accurate. that it will find 


al ready welcome both among pupils and adults. 


It deseribes the habits, manners. cus- 


toms, war methods, religious ceremonies, and donxstic life of the aborivines as far as they 


have been observed since the advent of white men. 


Many Indian stories of surpassing 


interest are ineluded. The book is fully illustrated and contains two serviceable maps. 


Cloth. 


D.C. HEATH & 


BOSTON NEW 





Fully Illustrated. 


YORK 


240 pages. 45 cents. 


CO., Publishers, 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books 





A History of the United States of America, for Schools 


With the Declaration of Independence, The Constitution, Select 
Bibliographies, Chronologies, and Suggestive Questions to Pupils 


By WiLsur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, 


containing forty maps. $1.00, net. 


S. T. Durron, Supt. Schools, Brookline, Mass. : 


to the subject, bringing in much fresh matter and not neglecting the social life of the people, as | work. 
las been done by so many who have prepared text-books on the subject.” 


A Study of English Prose Writers 


By J. Scorr Crark, A.M., Professor of Eng- 
lish in Northwestern University. 8vo, 900 
$2.00, net. 


‘ Social Elements 
Institutions, Character, Progress 
By Cuarves R. Henperson, Ph, D., Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 
Svo. $1.50, net. ' 


In this book Dr. Henderson treats of the 
social conditions and problems as they exist in 








pages. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


prove the general situation. 


This unique book presents a “ scientific 
method” of studying the great writers, devised 
by its author after long experience in teaching, 
the representative centres of the United States, ; and tested for years in his classroom. 
the most profitable methods of sociological | study of rather than about the masters of Eng- 
study, and the means at hand with which to im- lish prose, mainly through citations of the most 
The study is cen-| authoritative published criticism on each writer, 
tred around the Public Schools as an influence, | with analyses of the styles of the various au- 
and its aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for thors. These analyses are so arranged as to ex- 


8vo. $1.50, net. 


Boston Advertiser : 
| tably a work of great merit. 


Conn. Richly illustrated, and 


cago. 
alogical tables. 8vo, pp. 400. 


It is a 





‘¢ Professor Ladd’s ‘ Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 
It has scientific, artistic, and literary excellence. 
‘* You have given an all-round treatment | in a way and to a degree that we do not remember to have found to be the case in any similar 
It does more than undertake to solve the mysterious problems of mental action. 


| not a little wholesome guidance to students who want to learn how to think.” 


A History of Modern Europe 


By Frerprnanp Scuwitt, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Chi-| By Wirtiam Lowe Brran, Ph. D., 
With maps, bibliographies, and gene- 


This important volume, by an eminent au- 
thority, supplies what has heretofore been en- 
tirely lacking: a comprehensive survey in a] whole significance of Plato, but to direct the 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 


By GreorGe T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 


Illustrated. 


is indispu- 
It is practical 


It gives 


The Republic of Plato 


With Studies for Teachers 

Professor 
Indiana University, and 
Brran, A.M. 12mo. 


of Philosophy in 
CuarRLorre LOweE 
$1.25, net. 


$1.50, net. 


The aim of this manual is not to exploit the 





single volume of the course of events in Eu-| attention of teachers to some of his simple and 
rope since the Italian Renaissance. 
| book or for the general reader of history who A former and larger volume by the same au- 


As a text- | central thoughts about education and about life. 


organized work among the different classes of | hibit the central characteristic of each author,and | desires to gain a broadly intimate acquaintance thors, entitled ‘* Plato the Teacher,” has been 


society. 


Vol. I., 612 pp.: ‘* Ferns to Carpet Weed.” 


Vol. IL., 644 pp.: ‘“* Portulaca to Gentian.” 
Vol. III.: ‘* Dogbane to Thistle.” 


OTITER NOTABLE 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING 8°<;, 
The Eugene Field Book 
Burt’s Odysseus 
Stockton’s Fanciful Tales 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy 
Wright’s Stories in American Literature (2 vols.) | 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, .. . 


| are supplemented by exhaustive bibliographies. | with this period, it will be found invaluable. 
AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 
By NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., and Hon. ADDISON BROWN. 


In 3 volumes, each $3.00 special net, postage 36 cents extra per volume. 


City. Crown 8vo. 


to it here. 





(Just ready.) 


Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe ;7, Middle Age, net, $2.00 


Thatcher’s Medieval Europe, . ‘ - net, 1.25 


Scripture’s New Psychology, . ; ° - 41.25 


Oxford Manuals of English History, each, nef, .50 


Weber’s History of Philosophy, ‘ - net, 2.50 


153 ==157 


Western Office---3;34 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


By C. Lioyp MorGan, Principal of University College, Bristol. 
with a Preface by Henry W. Jameson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
$1.00, net. 


‘* Psychology for Teachers” has already made a remarkable impression in England, and wherever 
known in this country has proved so helpful and suggestive that a wide field of usefulness seems open 
For that reason an American edition from new plates has been prepared, and the purpose ot 
the book set forth in a preface by Dr. Jameson. 


NEW TENXT-BOOKS 


) very widely used. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


New Edition for America, 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


Hinsdale’s Horace Mann, net, $1.00 
Davidson's Rousseau, . , ; ‘ ‘ ; 460 
Fitch's Thomas and Matthew Arnold, . ‘ 65.08 
Davidson's Aristotle, z¢7,$1.00 Hughes’ Loyola, 70 
West's Alcuin, . . ‘* 1.00 Bowen’s Froebel, ‘“ 1,00 


1,00 


Compayre’s Abelard, “ 1.00 DeGarmo’s Herbart," 
a 


Fifth Ave., New York. 











literature, not an exercise in translation. Such a book as 
this makes one rejoice in the advance in text-book 
methods, 


IN NATURAL SCIENCE. By 
Huntsville: Southern Publishing 

Company. Boards. 118 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a wide-awake, up-to-date, level-headed book. 
The author presents twelve foundation principles well 
worth considering: (1) We learn by doing. (2) The 
thing before the name. (3) Knowledge comes through 
the senses. (4) Proceed through the concrete to the ab- 
stract. (5) Proceed through the known to the unknown. 
(6) Proceed through the simple to the complex. (7) Do 
not tell a pupil what he can see or think out for himself. 
(8) Words are not ideas. (9) Education is a growth. 
(10) The mind seeks the line of least resistance. (11) 
Follow the order of nature. (12) Impressions grow by 
expression. 


SOCRATIC LESSONS 
Walter Coleman. 


OUTLINES OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. By 
Frank Hall Thorp, Ph.D., of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 6x9. 540 pp. Price, $3.50. 

This treatise is all that the Massachusetts Institute cf 
Technology stands for in scholarship, in science, in the 
laboratory ideals. It is what the student seeks who would 
master the elements of industrial chemistry, is all that the 
teacher can ask, and meets the ideal of the specialist. 
The great value of the book lies in the masterly way in 
which Dr. Thorp has risen above the ordinary presenta- 
tion of an elementary course without making a bulky 
handbook. He gives at every point more of the import- 
ant industrial chemical processes than one expects, and 
vet stops before he gives more than you wish. This emi- 
nently desirable attainment comes from the rare ski’ 
with which he gives essentials without burdening his 
paragraphs with the details of the specialist. 

Another rare combination is the scholarly atmosphere 
of the book, blended with an every day tone of the practi- 
cal. Among his great subjects are water, fuels, sulphur, 
sulphuric acid, salt, the soda industry, the chlorine in 
dustry, nitric acid, ammonia, the potash industry, fer- 
tilizers, lime, cement, plaster of Paris, glass, ceramic in- 
dustries, pigments, bromine, iodine, phosphorus, perox 
ides, oxygen, sulphates, alum, cyanides, carbon, and man- 
ganates 

In his organic department he treats, among other sub 
jects, illuminating gas, coal tar, the petroleum industry 
and other mineral oils, vegetable and animal oils, fats 
and waxes, soap, candles, glycerine, essential oils, resins 


and gums, starch, dextrine and glucose, cane sugar, wine, 
brewing. vinegar, explosives, textile fibres bleaching, 
coloring, dveing, textile printin paper-making, leathe 


making, glue-making 
In every respect this book is a revelation of the art of 


eaching science and of the art of schoolbook-making it 


is as near a masterpiece as one may hope for in a text- 
book for an institution of learning. 

By W. W. 
UNITED 
Chicago : 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT OF MAINE. 
Stetson. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
STATES. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Werner Schoot Book Comnany. 

Dr. Hinsdale is one of America’s ablest educational leaders, 
and as a thinker, writer, and teacher combined, he has no 
superior, if, indeed, he has an equal. His ‘‘ State Govern- 
ment Series” is a great contribution to the text-books of the 
day. 

Mr. Stetson is the one man to whom all eyes would turn to 
prepare a history and government text-book of Maine. He 
knows the literature of the state, knows every nook and 
corner from repeated visits. He loves her history and tradi- 
tions, he has literary skill and the element of enthusiasm 
which colors the style and gives a life-like flush to history and 
tradition. The material, the sentiment, and the man are ad- 
mirably combined in the making of an interesting and valuable 
book. It is inconceivable that any child in Maine shall be 
allowed to leave school without having known and enjoyed this 
book. 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. By Henry W. Longfellow. 
With Introduction by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. Illus- 
trated. No. 37, Standard Literature Series. New York: 
University Publishing Company, $1.50 a year, or 15 cents 
a number. 

The Standard Literature Series, which started off at a record 
breaking pace nearly four years ago, keeps its place and its 
pace, The “Song of Hiawatha” will be fully appreciated by 
teachers and children. The illustrations are beautiful, full 
page pictures, and the introduction and notes by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., are calculated to give the best understand- 
ing of the poem from Longfellow’s standpoint. Mr. Hale 
points out very clearly that it is possible to know so much about 
the Indians as to confuse us in the study of ‘‘Hiawatha.” For 
the best view of the poem we need to keep very close to the 
knowledge of the Indian as Longfellow knew him. Mr. Hale 
tells how Longfellow came to write “Hiawatha,” recites the In- 
dian legends of ‘*‘Hiawatha,” describes with map the land of 
‘‘Hiawatha” and the Indians 


4 SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Mary Platt 
Parmele. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. i78 pp 
Price, 69 cents. 


To set forth a history of England in 170 pages is a diffi 
cult task, and the author in the present case meets and 
conguers her limitations admirably. The book, avoiding 
all details. gives a fairly comprehensive, superficial view 
of the development of English life and institutions. Re- 
ligion and money are shown to be the great evolutionary 
factors in England’s history. The resistance of the peo- 
ple to extortions of money and the violating of their re 
ligious instincts, rather than changes of sovereigns and 
have made her history. The story is told with 


parties, 
and understanding, and the characters appear 


feeling 


more real in the short space allotted them here than in 
the pages of many a longer history. The book serves as 
a pleasant review for one who knows the history, and as 
an intelligent and useful introduction for the beginner. 

New York: 
119 illustra- 


By Sir Walter Besant. 
Cloth. 


LONDON. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
tions. 332 pp. Price, $3.00. 
This is the third of these beautiful and valuable books 

from the pen of Mr. Besant, the others being ‘‘Westmin- 
ster” and ‘‘London.”’ Author, and publisher, and artist 
have ‘left nothing undone that could contribute to the 
value of the work. It is a clear and attractive picture 
that is presented of South London by the pen of the es- 
savist, who has the charm of a novelist. The 119 pic- 
tures present a panorama of which one never wearies 
while the binding is unique. The book is the best of his- 
tory, the brightest of romance, and delightful art. 

LA BIBLIOTHEQUE DE MON ONCLE. Par Rodolphe 
Topfter. With Introduction and Notes by Robert L. 
Taylor. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 201 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

“La Bibliotheque de Mon Oncle”’ is the story of the for- 
tunes of one Jules from theschoolboy days when heshirks, 
idles, and teazes his tutor, until, in early manhood, he 
succeeds in a peaceful love affair. Several of the episodes 
occur in the library of his white-haired, kindly uncle. 
The ready wit, the half-bantering philosophy, the fancy, 
and the frankness of the author make the story pleasant 
reading aside from the incidents of the plot. It is a story 
that was written in a happy mood and in a wholesome 
frame of mind. The charming, easy style makes it suit- 
able for second-year classes. The notes are good, but 
more full than is necessary or desirable. 


SOUTH 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“Three Studies in Literature.” By Lewis E 
‘Bible Stories.”” Edited by R. G. Moulton.— 
By Douglas Houghton Campbell 


CGiates Price, $1.50 
“Lectures on the 
eae Price, $1 25 


Evolution of Plants.”’ 


New York: Macmillan & Co. ; ; 
“Boyhood.” By Ennis Richmond “Notes on Beowull By 
Thomas Arnold. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co 
‘Liberty Bell Leaflets.” » 2 and 4.) Edited by Martin G 


Brumbaugh and Joseph 8. Walton, Philadelphia: Christopher Sowet 
Company. : : : 
Practical Problemsin Arithmetic.’ By Anna.J. McGrath Part 


I Price, 30 cents fJoston: Educational Publishing Company 


“The Judgment of Socrates.’ With introduction by Paul Elmer 
More. Price, 15 cents sjoston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 
“Colonial Life in New Hampshire sy Janes H. Fassett. Bos 
& Co. 
ton: Ginn & Co ilies 


Plane and Spherical.” By 
New York: Harver & Brothers 
Primary Number St. Loui 


“Klements of Trigonometry 
W. Phillips and Wendell M. Strong 

‘sLessons in Arithmetic.”’ (Part! 
W.S. Bell & Son 


“Cleveland Historical Readers The Period of Discovery 


Rook ! 


and Exploration.’ By Helen M. Cleveland Price, 25 cents. Bos 
ton fenjamin H Sanborn & Co . me 
“The Imperial Republic By James C. Perna Price, 4 ents 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company ‘ 
“Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner Price 1h cen 
Chicago: Ainsworth & Co 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 


Dyspepsia that no other 
seems to touch. 


the weakened 
stomach, the 
process of digestion natural 
Pleasant to take. 


medicine 
It assists 


and makes 


and easy. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 21-23: Department of Superin- 
tendence, Columbus, O.; J. H. Van 
Sickle, secretary, Denver, Col. 

February 24-25: Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New York state at New York; 
Mary J. Dyer, secretary, Rochester 

February 25: American Mathematical So- 
ciety at Columbia University; F. N. 
Cole, secretary, 501 West 116th street, 
New York City. 

March 31 and April 1: North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatcry 
Schools at Chicago; C. A. Waldo, Pur- 
due University, secretary, LaFayette, 
Ind. 

April, 99: Commission of Collezes of New 
England at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 

July 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
O.; L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

February 11, ‘Teachers’ Club, 2.2 
Masonic temple, parliamentary law and 
child study sections at 2 p. m.; Miss Jen- 
nie Goldman, president. Cook County 
Teachers’ Association, Y. M. C. A. buid- 
ing, 10.30 a. m. Octavius Club (eighth 
grade teachers). Kindergarten Club, 
room 508, Handel hall, 2.30 p. m.; Miss 
Mary J. Miller, president. 

February 18, Institute of Education, 
Apollo hall, 10.80 a. m.; W. E. Watt, 
president. 

February 25, the Teachers’ Federation 
at Handel hall, 10.30 a. m.; Miss Elizabeth 
K. Burdick, president. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES 
MAINE 

WATERVILLE. Miss Mary A. Saw- 
telle has resigned as dean of Woman's 
College at Colby, the position she has held 
since 1896 Superintendent Stetson 
touches a vital point when he says: “We 
are studying too many things: we are not 
doing anything thoroughly, and our chil- 
dren are suffering from the effects of doing 
a little of everything and doing nothing 
well, The scope and purpose of the com- 


mon schools have either been forgotten or 
not properly conceived. We must have 
more drill, more mastery, more definite 
knowledge; and these conditions can 
never be realized until the vagueness 
which surrounds the work of the schools 
has been replaced by definite aims, thor- 
ough work, and intelligent instruction.”’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NASHUA. Superintendent Farrell of 
the local schools in his dnnual report rec- 
ommends the erection of a $10,000 build- 
ing on the high school lot for manual 
training. On this question the school 
board is divided, and it is doubtful 
whether the measure can be carried 
through. 

FRANKLIN. By order of the school 
board, in pursuance with the recommen- 
dations of the board of health, the public 
schools have been closed for two weeks, on 
account of the prevalence of contagious 
diseases among the pupils. 


VERMONT. 

WARDSBORO. Rev. James Tufts, for 
a long time well known from his connec- 
tion with Monson /(Mass.) Aca temy, 
sent a New Year’s greeting to teachers 
with the following postscript, which is 
worth recording: As inquiry hus been 
made in regard to that first school, sixty- 
nine years ago, I may say in this reprint 
that it was a school of fifty-five pupils in 
Wardsboro, Vt., my native place, and the 
iarzest school in town, many of the 
seholars being older than myself. The 
school committee had been disappointed 
in the teacher engaged, and they were 
willing to risk me. The winter sehoois 
were usually taught by mature men and 
experienced teachers, and were not easily 
governed, so that my sisters rather dis- 
couraged my undertaking so large a 
school; but I was strong, ambitious, and 
enthusiastic, and did not have the least 
fear of any trouble—though it is now a 
wonder to me how I got along so well 
ignorant and inexperienced as I was. I 
300n interested the older pupils in their 
studies, so they made no trouble, and ! 
succeeded in waking up the younger 
scholars, so that all things went along 
smoothly, and I taught a much better 
school there the next winter. I preeured 
the first blackboard ever used in the 
school, and I had the pupils draw maps. I 
also got a carpenter to turn me out a six- 
inch globe—on which my sister painted 
the continents—which I used. Many 
other little improvements, which came 
from Horace Mann of Massachusetts, I 
somehow caught and introduced. And at 
the close of the school the pupils showed 
so much enthusiasm and life and real 
progress that there was great gratification 
among the parents 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The great event of the year 
in the Medical College in the Boston Uni- 
versity took place on the evening of the 
twenty-seventh. The freshmen and 
sophomores united to give the juniors and 
seniors their annual entertainment, and 
also to the relatives and friends of the 
medical students. About 130 candidates 
responded to the announcement of the 
school committee that examination would 
be given testing qualifications to teach in 
the Boston public schools About two- 
thirds of these are women, and some are 
taking examinations on special subjec's, 
such as woodworking, cooking, and sew- 
ing. Professor Tyler has just closed a 
most interesting course of ten lectures on 
“Man in the Light of Evolution,’ which 
were given under the auspices of the edu- 
cation department of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. The special theme for the ld&t 
lecture was ‘‘The Teacher’s Problem.”’ - 
One hundred and seventy-five of the jol 
liest fellows that ever gathered in the city 
of Boston sat down to a right Merry time 
at the Revere house on the evening of 
January 25. They were Dartmouth men, 
boys again as they hold their annual ban- 
quet, loyal to their alma mater, whether 
boys or men. and wherever they may be. 
Dr. Arthur Little was in the chair and 
Judge Henry S. Dewey as toastmaste 
These are representative men, such as at- 
tend these annual banquets. President 
Tucker, in referring to the kind of men 
that Dartmouth educated, once said that 
the supreme court of Massachusetts wa 
Dartmouth club The 
Smith College Alumnae Association g 
an entertainment on the evening of | 
ruary 2, the proceeds of whicl re to 
devoted to the completiorz f 
which the alumnae have hes 


s;oston branch of 


endow Smith College library 

The Committee on ] S 
New England Confers f ! 
Workers Ww meet } 
A. M. in tl ; s of t 
Mason street. Bost i Hf 
nedy will 

Flowerless Plants in Nature Stud 


A CHARIIED LIFE. 
In arailroad accident the other daya 


man sustained ten complete fract s of 
the bones of the limbs, three fractures of 
the pelvis, and a score of bruises, gashes 
sud sprains, and yet he is recoverin VIen 


and women sometimes 
withstand great physi- 


cal violence, ebut suc- 
cumb to the invisible 
germs of consumption 


—so silall tha 


can be seen only under 


a powerful microscope 
The starting point of 
\ consumption 1s in the 
|stomach, which, when 
}deranged, makes bad 
| blood bec 1S ( ives- 
tion is not perfect, and 
in bad blood the mi- 
crobes multiply and 
flourish. Sooner or 
later the lung re at- 
tacked, and in the weak 
spots the germs begin 


their deadly work of 


tearing down the tis- 





sues. Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Dis- 
covery stops the encroachments of con- 
sumption microbes, It builds up and 


fortifies the whole system by aiding the 
stomach in its many functions. It assists 
in the proper assimilation of food. ’ 
scientific remedy cures lingering coughs, 
bronchitis, bleeding at the lunes 
every other svmptom >that eventually 


leads to consumption. Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who makes this won- 
derful medicine, gives free, fatherly ad- 


vice to all who write him. 


Last spring I wa iken with 
my chest, and was so weak I ¢ 
about the house says Mrs. G. } t I 
Dodge, Webster Co., lowa 
physicians and they told me] 
but that I might * brush it ov 
a good many vears I heard ) 
Golden Medical Discovery at I t t 1 
try some ofit. Before I had tal 
I was very much better: I 
and have not vet h 


I have also taken 
tion and ‘ Pleasant | 


When the bow s are obstinate tal Dr, 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. They don’t gripe. 


CAMBRIDGE. The students of Rad 
cliffe College are receiving excee in \ n- 


teresting courses of lecture durin 
second half-year; courses by Dr. Cun 
ningham of Trinity College, Cambri 
Eng., on ‘“‘The Reaction of Industrial In 


vention on Other Sides of Commercia 


Life in Promoting the Factory System and 
Growth of Factory Towns” the course 
ordinarily given by Professor Ashley, on 
“The Sources and Literature of American 
History.” This course includes discus 
sions of English records and calendars 
Spanish, French, Dutch Portuguese, 
Italian, and German archive »y far as 


published; by Professor C. P ‘Park r, on 
selected passages from “Meditations” and 


a consideration of passages which illus 
trate the work of his cou Professor 
Fay, on “The History of Pre-Chr’istian 
Hebrew Literature’’ by Professor Lan 
man, a continuation of his courses in Sar 
scrit The courses include some of th 
well-known lecturers from European 
countries. The $175,000 given to Har 
vard University in the will of Hen L, 
Pierce will be used in building Pierce hall. 
The new hall will be even lar: j 
Seaver hall, which has attracted much ad 
miration for its size and beauty of 
tecture. l 


The building is to be devoted to 
the purposes of recitation rooms and | 
ture halls. 

SOMERVILLE. At the recent meet 


of the school board, the committ in 
Prospect-hill district asked that tl 1D} 
mary school building in district N » | 
named the Albion Perry c} | | 
committee asked the city cour 
000 to pay running and current expense 
SALEM. Class 1 of th tate nor 
school held a pleasing reunion Februa { 
at the Vendome, Bostor whic} 
of a breakfast, dinr 1 red 
vhich M Elisabeth Merrill ¢ 
M1 Al phe Cre were t) 
+ ‘ I] iT | 
OUTH HADLI | 
( 
RHOD | 
‘ ' 

I OF | I ‘ t ‘ ‘ 7 7 

‘ { T ) 
é eld F 1 ry} é 


ected by the committee f o1 


elected, has not been announce 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. Isabella M. Ryan is presi- 
dent and Kate E. Porter secretary of 
Women Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Avs cia- 
tion. Superintendent Emerson has ar- 
ranged an admirable course of lectures for 
the high schools. They are given on Sat- 
urdays and Mondays for four months. 
The work of the grade supervision is giv- 
ing great satisfaction. 

NEW YORK. The trustees of Colum- 
bia College announce their intention of 
establishing a summer school in the inst'- 
tution during and after 1900.——Mrs. 
Esther Herrman, who has been a liberal 
giver in aid of college and scientific work, 
has made a gift of $10,000 to the building 
fund of the scientific alliance in New 
York Assistant Superintendent A. W. 
Edcon had a new overcoat stolen from a 
school dressing room while he was visit- 
ing a school recently. It is fortunate that 
Dr. Edson takes every experience good 
naturedly 

BINGHAMTON. Freddie Newfield, a 
Chicago boy, thirteen years old, who had 
been missing from his home, has just been 
found at Binghamton. with a former 
teacher, to whom he had become very 
much attached, and who taught him to 


Ci) 
make dolls. 

UTICA. Superintendent George Grif- 
fith for the third vear offers five prizes to 
the teachers of the city for essays upon 
professional topics 

A first prize of $25 and a second prize 
of $15 open to all teachers and princ'pals 
in the kindergartens, and grades 1, 2, and 
2: “Play and Its Utilization in Fduca- 
tion’: “The Educational Work of Horace 
Mann”: “What Children Read.”’ 

A first prize of $25 and a second prize 
of $15 open to all teachers and principals 
in grades 4, 5. 6, 7, 8, and 9: “Field Work 
in Ordinary School Studies’; “Manual 
Training’: “How to Teach a Good Use of 


\ ingle prize of $35 open to all 
teachers, principals, and special super- 
visors of the city: “The School System of 
New York State”; “Enrichment of Gram- 
‘ourses of Study”; ‘‘Devart- 
mental and Graded Schools: Their Rela 
e Advantages and Disadvantages.”’ 


mar Seh y} ¢ 


No essav is to exceed 2,500 words in 
length Kach essay is to be signed by a 
nom-de-plume, and not by the real name 
of the author. The real name of the 
iuthor is to be enclosed in a sealed envel- 
ope, upon which is written only the nom- 
( niume ad ypted., All essays are to be 
left with the clerk of the hool board on 


hefore March 1, 1899. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Professor Andrew F. West of Princeton 
I'niversity, Professor Francis W. Kelsey 
of the University of Michigan. Professor 
William G. Hale of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. A. F. Nightingale, superin- 
tendent of Chicago high schools, met yes- 


terday to formulate a report on the teach- 
ing of Latin in the secendary schools. 

he port will be presented to the next 
meeting of the National Educational Asso- 


ciation at Los Angeles. 
CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. Dr. Henry Barrows as 
umed the duties of president of Oberlin 
College January 1, 1899. There are 1,056 
tudents in all departments in attendarc 


hich is fifteen more than last year. The 
UCce of the institution under President 
Barrows’ administration is assured. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO. The twenty-fourth annual 


nquet of the Dartmouth Alumni Agsso- 

( n \ held this year at the Sherman 
! ended by 100 old and young 
om Illinoi Wisconsin, In- 


$100 REWARD, $100. 
aders of this paper Will be pleased 


The re 


to learn that there is at least one dreaded 


e that science has been able to cure 
n ll its stages; and that is catarrb 
tarrh Cure is the only positive 
nown to the medical fraternity. 


1 ' ' 
Hal ( 


itarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
re 1 constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
rh ¢ ( taken internally, acting 
ectly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
( of the system, thereby destroying 
he foundation of the disegse, and giving 
patie trength by building up the 
nst ion and assisting nature in doing 
he proprietors have so much 
th in its curative powers that they offer 
ne H lred Dollars for any case that it 
ii to cure. Send for list of testi 
mo! } 
Addr K. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 
Sold druggists. 75 centa 
I Fam Pills are the best. 
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diana, and Iowa, who went there for the 
double pu: pose of enjoy. ng thems:2lve:a - 
in singing the praises of tneir alma mat: 
From Illinois alone there are twe en 
freshmen and forty students at the pres- 
ent time in the college. The officia's of 
the University of Chicago have been noti- 
fied recently that graduates and former 
students of the old Dearborn Seminary 
would establish a fellowship at the uni- 
versity beginning at the opening of the 
school year, July 1. It will be known as 
the Grover fellowship, in honor of Z. 
Grover, who was for thirty years the prin- 
cipal of the school. A permanent endow- 
ment has been subscribed, amounting to 
$3,000.—Professor Cummings Cherry, 
Sr., famous in America as a geologist and 
author of geological treatises, died re- 
cently at his home, aged eighty-four years. 
Professor Cherry was born in Scotland. 
and came to this country when he was 
twenty years old, and settled in California, 
where he commenced and prosecuted his 
favorite study. The president of the II- 
linois school of agriculture and manual 
training for boys, located at Glenwood, 
has received $50,000 from some one whose 
name is yet withheld, for the erection of 
a new building. The Chicago alumni of 
the Wisconsin state normal school gave a 
reception at the Palmer house to the new 
president of the school, Professor R. H. 
Halsey. Mr. Halsey succeeds Presi’ent G. 
A. Albee, who was at the head of the 
school for twenty-seven years, until his 
death last August. He has himself taught 
for a number of years in Wisconsin. Pro- 
fessor Halsey is on his way from Bing 
hamton, N. Y., to Oshkosh, where he will 
at once assume his new duties. Ad- 
dresses were made by T. M. Reilly, Ed Mc- 
Loughlin, and C. Leach, and Professor 
Halsey spoke in response, 

EVANSTON. The students of the 
Northwestern University are quite indig- 
nant and severe, even, in their criticisms 


upon the faculty in view of their restric- 
tions in the intercourse of the s:xes 
They charge them as lacking in the col- 
lege spirit of to-day. A new §$100,.00 


gymnasium, which is also to be used as a 
clubhouse and a gathering place for col- 


lege meetings, is soon to be erected on the 


campus. The senior class ha lai-el 
$1,000 to invest in the building, and migh 
raise more if it was necessary or advis- 


able. 
KANKAKEE. A fine library building 
50x80 feet, constructed of rock-faced blue 
Niagara limestone, with gray sedford 
stone trimmings, was dedicated, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, on January 20 in 
this place. Eight thousand five hundred 
dollars of the cost was contributed by 
George V. Huling and his widow, and the 
building is named Huling hall. 
GALESBURG. A pleasing incident was 
witnessed at Knox College recently in the 
presentation of a beautiful souvenir to 
Miss Mary Field, a student in that college. 
who was called upon to read for the en- 
tertainment of the audience, and the ree 
ognition was called out not only by the 
fact of her good reading, but the oceas‘on 
recalled the presence of her father, who 
was a student in the college, and who was 
also very popular. 
INDIANA 
GREENCASTLE The 
this state are making an effort to plac: 
Depauw University on a firm foundation 
financially. They propose to endow the 
institution with half a million dollar 


IOWA. 

IOWA CITY. The new college build- 
ing which is to be added to the group of 
buildings on the university campus will 
$200,000. The entire outside is of 
Bedford stone, and fireproof, if such 
building can be constructed. But few cf 
our fireproof buildings will stand the fire 
in the burning of a city. 

KANSAS 
most successful superintend 
schools in Kansas i Miss M. E 
Dolphin of Leavenworth, who is entering 
upon her third vear. She followed a very 
man, l 


Methodists ol 


cost 


One of the 


ents of 


has the same. salary 
92,000, and gives as 


NEBRASKA. 


uccessful 


good satisfaction. 


Dr. A. F. Nightingale, superintendent in 
charge of the high schools, has been in 
ted to be the orator on the occasion o 


} 


I 
the commemoration of “Charter Day” of 
the University of Nebraska, Wednesday, 
February 15. Dr Nightingale 
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known in Nebraska, having been elected 
in 1872 to organize the system of public 
instruction for the city of Omaha, which 
position he retained until he resigned to 
come to Chicago to take charge of the 
Lake View high school. He addressed the 
State Teachers’ Association of that state 
at Lincoln during the holidays. and his 
uccess on that cecasion has resuited in 
the invitation to deliver the oration on 
Charter Day, which, in the legislative sea- 
son, is the greatest educational day in the 
state of Nebraska. 
MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. Adolphus Busch, the dis- 
tinguished brewer of this city, has made a 
present of $5U0 to the Congregational Col- 
lege at Kingfisher in Oklahoma. Mr. 
Busch has given largely to educational in- 
stitutions. 

MINNESOTA. 

Governor Lind has put an end to the 

ispense Which several prominent Min- 
nesota educators have been for some time 
sending to the senate the 
Lewis of Hastings for 


enduring by 


name of John H. 

the office of state superintendent of public 
instruction. Mr. Lewis was. graduated 
from the State University in 1878, and 


was elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Hastings the same year, which 
position he has held continuously for 
twenty-one years. He is well known in 
the state as a faithful and earnest worker, 


and he will no doubt do his utmost to ad- 
vance the cause of education along pro- 
gressive lines. 


ST. PAUL. One of the very popular 
vents at the recent meeting of the M. E. 
\. was the singing of the Schoolmasters’ 
chorus, consisting of superintendents, 
teachers, ete., from various parts of the 
state, who, under the direction of Profes- 
cor C. H. Congden, “just got together” and 
practiced three or four selections to pre- 
ent at the morning meetings. The 
organization has been made semi-perma- 
nent by electing Professor Congden direc- 
next year, and Superintendent Ross 
of Morris secretary-treasurer. At the 
meeting Principal W. F. Webster of 
the Minneapolis East Side high 
school threw a bomb into the Latin 
Round Table by stating that he 
considered Latin a detriment in 
bad-effects on the pupils’ English, con- 
tending that archaic and unfinished ex- 
pressions were allowed to such an extent 
that the majority of the students failed to 
acquire the power of fluent expression in 
the mother tongue.” What to do with 
the pupils asking for admission is* more 
eriously troubling the superintendent 
the beginning of the new year and 
“there are neither teachers nor 
ufficient to meet the demands.” —— 
Superintendent J. Smith recently talked 
to the young men only at the Y. M. C. A 
rooms on the subject “Is the young man 

fe?” The alumni of Carleton held 
their annual reunion at the Ryan hotel 
during the holidays.——The board of edu- 
cation refused to allow the Anti-Cigarette 
eague to operate in the schools; never- 
thelk the board is against the cigarette. 

The following state life certificates 
heen given out by the department: 


tor for 


now at 
term, 
rooms § 


Edith M. Shortt, St. Peter; Lillian Burker- 
gan St. Paul: Flora J. Frost, Jackson; 
Iosepl Jorgens,.- Minneapolis. Hon. 
Ienatius Donnelly, the noted Shakes- 
pearian critic, lectured in the Hum- 
holt school lecture course on the subject, 


If a man shall he live again?’; 
after discussing hypnotism, mesmerism, 
niritualism, and other phases of similar 
thoucht. he said in conclusion, “The moral 
of it all is to advance with careful step, 
being neither credulous nor sceptical. I 
am satisfied there is a higher power out- 


dies, 


side us that knows more than we do, but 
I have reached the conclusion that it lies 
not in the spirits of the dead. Whatever 
the solution, it will tend to real religion.”’ 

The total amount expended by the city 
of St. Paul for teachers’ salaries last 
month was $37,984.00. 

Mrs. Spear of the Hawthorne school has 
resigned her position to join her husband, 
Captain Spear, of the Thirteenth regiment, 
now in Manila. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The Luther Seminary 
has been located at Hamline, and work 
has already begun upon the buildings. 
Superintendent Jordan has vigorously de- 
nied the charges in a recent lecture in St. 


Paul which said that “the Minneapolis 
school girls smoked cigarettes to an 


alarming extent” he goes further, and 
states that even the boys do not smoke, 
and that he has heard of less than halfa 
dozen cases in a year._—-At the formal 
opening of the new Harriet school re- 
cently speeches were made by prominent 
citizens, music was furnished by the 
Masonic quartette, and refreshments 
served by the teachers to the patrons pres- 


ent. At the last meeting of the Twin 
City Schoolmasters’ Club at the West 
hotel, after luncheon, the question, 


“What can we do to keep the boys longer 
in school?” was discussed. Principal 5S. 
A. Farnsworth of St. Paul thought that 
‘most boys left school because of lack of 
interest, and because there was something 
wrong with the school system”; this last 
statement brought forth many protests 
from the remainder present. At their 
next meeting they will discuss, under the 
leadership of D. A. Painter of Minne- 
apolis, ‘The Isolation of the Grammar 
School.”’ The building committee of 
the board have very wisely decided not to 
try to utilize the old court house as an 
overflow schoolroom; it’s time that the 
idea that ‘‘any old place’’ will serve as a 
schoolroom should be thoroughly ex- 
ploded. 

ALBERT LEA. Freeborn county will 
pay its county superintendent, who has 
130 schools under his direction, a salary of 


$1,400.a year for this term of two years.. 


Albert Lea College is actually over- 
crowded with students. 

DULUTH. The citizens are making a 
strenuous effort to have the present legis- 
lature appropriate $150,000 to erect the 
necessary buildings for the fifth state nor- 
mal school located there at the last ses- 
sion; the city donated the site two years 
= 

INIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Petia coaching of the football team this 
fall is receiving much attention now; the 
plan will very likely be tried.——The an- 
nual difference of opinion between the 
seniors and the faculty regarding com- 
mencement day exercises is again appear- 
ing. The seniors do not want to deliver 
orations, but listen to some _ learned 
A p FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

lan AND COMPOSITIONS. Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for 50 cts., 

on condition that they are not sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 
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ceived. 
Sharpener has been introduced. 
address on receipt of Scent 

-M VANDE RVORT, 
New York City. 


Agent, 
204 East 119 St., 


speech; they have found by investigation 
that only this university and that of Wis- 
consin are following the old plan.——Dr. 
D. L. Kiehle, professor of pedagogy, has 
been granted a leave of absence for the 
spring term.——The University of Minne- 
sota debaters met defeat at the hands of 
those of Chicago University on the ques- 
tion of the election of United States sena- 
tors by popular election; Minnesota had 
the affirmative; Professor James, who 
presided, said the debate was one of the 
best in the history of American colleges. 

The students are drinking mineral 
spring water since the city water has been 
condemned by the chemical department. 

There has been in circulation a rumor 
that Dr. Richard Burton, professor of 
English literature, has received a call to 
the Chicago University, but Dr. Burton 
has denied that he has had any eall, 
though he would a talk regarding the 
possibilities. Dr. L. J. Cooke, director of 
physical culture, fac a new indoors game 
styled “bombardment” that is proving at- 
tractive to the students and some of the 
faculty; it is a combination of basket-ball 


and ninepins.- Dr. George A. Hendricks, 
professor of anatomy, is enjoying a month 


in the Hawaiian islands.——-Hamilton W. 
Mabie and possibly W. D. Howells will 
lecture before the department of English 
during the spring. And now we send 
another successful teacher to the East; 
Professor D. T. MacDougal, assistant pro- 
fessor of botany, has been elected director 
of the new laboratory of the botanical 
garden at Bronx park, New York City. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
— and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studied as a manifestation of the processes 
ot thinking, there resuits the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of bis expression.—Ur. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Vutlook (from a review of the books of 8S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Hxpression, a quarterly review, 
sent onreceipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPR?+SSION, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Roston. Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


Is THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. 
Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive.  FPrice, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 

2. The Proper Fanctions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


Winship 


These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phlet. Price, 15 cents. 

GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A, ¢ 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
4 Somerset St.. Roston. 


48 pages. 





Ww < Teachers who are willing todevote a 
antec 9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnisb all necessary enmplies free of cost. "Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





Harper’s Magazine for February has 
some very valuable special features: The 
Spanish-American War, part I., “The Un- 
settled Question,’ by Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, illustrated; “With Dewey at 
Manila,” by Joseph L. Stickney; ‘“Anglo- 
Saxon Affinities,’ by Julian Ralph; “Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Forrest at Fort Donelson,’ 
by John A. Wyeth, M. D., illustrated; 
“Ghosts in Jerusalem,” by A. C. Wheeler 
(Nym Crinkle), illustrated; ‘The Astro- 
nomical Outlook,’ by Professor C, A. 
Young”: “The United States as a World 
Power,” a chapter of national experience, 
by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart. In 
this issue is continued “The Span o’ Life,” 
by William McLennan and J. N. Mcll- 
wraith, illustrated by F. de Myrbach. The 
number also contains the second part of 
“Their Silver Wedding Journey,” by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, and Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Sarah Barnwell Elliott, Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe, and Henook-Makhewe- 
Keleneka (Angel de Cora) contribute 
short stories. Other articles of a topical 
nature are “A Trekking Trip in South 
Africa,” illustrated with views of South- 
African life and sport, by A. C. Humbert, 
and “Facing the North Star,’ by C. C. Ab- 
bott. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. New York, Franklin square: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The mid-winter Frank Leslie’s Popu- 
lar Monthly is, to some extent, a Spanish- 
American number, embracing among its 
leading illustrated artieles ‘“West-India- 
ward. Ho!” in which Champion Bissell 
gives some valuable information and ad- 
vice to citizens of the United States who 
contemplate settling in Cuba or Porto 
Rico; ‘“‘To Make a Spanish Holiday,” by 
Mrs. Frank Leslie; “An Old Spanish- 
American Colony,” by F. Williamson, giv- 
ing a beautifully illustrated account of a 
journey up the great Magdalena river of 
South America, and a ride over the Andes 
to the Colombian capital, Bogota; and 
“General Gomez’s Tactics, and Cuban Law 
and Order,” by Thomas R. Dawley, Jr., the 
famous war correspondent, 


The current number of the Forum 
completes the twenty-sixth volume; and 
the magazine, with increasing years, 
shows no signs of decadence. Captain A. 
P. Gardner gives an interesting account in 


this number of the educational conditions 
existing in one of our new possessions, 
Porto Rico. “The School System of 
Porto Rico”’ is the result of investigations 
which Captain Gardner was ordered to 
make by General Wilson, and a report on 
which has been presented to the president. 
It appears that, according to a census 
taken in 1887, less than fourteen per cent. 
of the islanders could read or write. For 
a population of 806,000, there are but 600 
schools; laxity of discipline is the general 
characteristic; and mothers excuse their 
children’s non-attendance on the ground 
that they have no clothes—‘‘a statement 
so literally true that even the most. elderly 
American school mistress would shrirk 
aghast from a line of Porto Rican schoo! 
children dressed in their national cos- 
tume.”’ 

The Treasury of Religious Thought 
for February falls into line with the 
topics of the time in its opening sermon 
on “The Hand of God in the War,” which 
is by the Rev. W. G. Cassard. chaplain of 
the United States battleship Indiana, of 
which a picture is given in place of the 
usual church, while Chaplain Cassard's 
portrait is the frontispiece. The first arti- 
cle is a fully illustrated account of Luther 
and his work, and there are sermons and 
parts of sermons by Dr. David Gregg, 
Rev. G. H. Hubbard, Dr. G. T. Dowling, 
Dr. S. J. McPherson, Dr. J. R. Miller, and 
Rev. F. P. Stoddard. All depariments are 
maintained with constant care and dis- 
crimination. 241-243 West Twenty-Third 
street, New York: E. B. Treat & Co. An- 
nual subscription, $2.50. 


The leading article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for February 
discusses the very important question of 
“Vegetation in Cities’’ in its relation to 
healthfulness. C. L. Whittle contributes 
an extremely important article on ‘‘The 
Science of Observation.”” “The Labor 
Problem in the Tropies.”’ by W. Alleyne 
Treland, points out how essentially differ- 
ent 2 problem it is from that of labor in 
a temperate climate, and comes to the 
conclusion that in a large part of the 
tropical islands contract labor is an abso- 
lute necessity, if any commercial success 
is to be achieved. The conclusion of the 
chapter on ‘‘The Law of the Diffusion of 
Taxes,” in the late David A. Wells’ series 
on “The Principles of Taxation,” is as 
practical and immediately applicable to 


p AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 

LARKIN SUA AY soap if mention this publication. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jyypy. 


1L OF EDUCATION, Oct. 20th, Nov. lth, 24th. 








our present problems of taxation as has 
been all of the work of this economist. 
The concluding paper of Sir J. N. Lock- 
yer’s ‘History of Scientific Instruction in 
England” traces the scientific movement 
in education from 1845 down to the pres- 
ent time, and points out its close connec- 
tion with commercial and _ industrial 
growth. “The Series Method,” by Char- 
lotte Taylor, discusses the two methods of 
language study, ‘that of the mother and 
that of the grammarian.”” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $5.00 a year. 

In the Chautauquan for February Miss 
Mary A. De Morgan writes of “The Edu- 
cation of Englishmen” in a very pleasing 
manner. Brief histories of the famous 
boys’ schools, Eton, Harrow, and Win- 
chester, are followed by descriptions of 
their present life and accounts of institu- 
tions and customs peculiar to each. En- 
tertaining pictures accompany the text. 
In the same number Professor T. Raleigh 
continues the series on English statesmen 
with a masterly survey of the life and pub- 
lic career of Lord Derby. 

The February Ladies’ Home Journal 
offers more than the expected variety of 
literary and pictorial features. It opens 
with an article by Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
taking the reader through state prisons, 
pointing out the awfulness of prison life, 
and the hopelessness of a released pris- 
oner’s efforts to gain unaided a _ place 
where he can get a livelihood. The story 
touches the heart, and will attract wide- 
spread interest. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

New England Magazine for February; terms. 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 

The Chautauquan for February; terms, $3.00 
ayear. Meadville, Pa. 

The Century Magazine for February; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York. 

St. Nicholas for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

The Overland Monthly for February; terms, 
$1.00 a vear. San Francisco. 

The Pulpit Treasury for February; terms, $2.50 
a year. New York 

The American Kitchen Magazine for February ; 
terms, $1.00 a year. soston, 

Tae favorite tor February; terms, 75 cents a year. 
Hvde Park, Mass. 

The Quiver tor February; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York. 


N. E. A. 





Attention of delegates and teachers who 
contemplate attending the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention at Los 
Angeles is called to the three routes of the 
Southern Pacific Company: Sunset route, 
via New Orleans, Ogden route, via Ogden, 
Utah, Shasta route, via Portland, Ore. 

Write for illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of these routes and places of interest 
in California. 

E. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston. 

Edwin Hawley, assistant general traffic 
manager. 

L. H. Nutting, Eastern passenger agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery place, New 
York. 


THE POPULAR SHORT LINE 

From New England to the West is the 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads. Through Wagner buffet sleeping 
cars are run between Boston and Chicago. 
The rates are lower than via other lines, 
and the service is unsurpassed. The din- 
ing cars and meal stations on the Nickel 
Plate road are operated by the company, 
and serve the best of meals at reasonable 
rates. The trains are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, and are equipped with all 
the latest improvements. Colored porters 
are in charge of through day coaches to 
render assistance if desired to passengers 
holding either first or second-class tickets. 
For information, call on any ticket agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad, or address F. 
W. Tibbetts, N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate 
road, 258 Washington’ street, Boston, 
Mass. jan19-6t 


Among the advertisements in a German 
paper appeared the following: “The gen- 
tleman who found a purse with money in 
it to the address of the loser, as he is rec- 
ognized.” <A few days afterward the reply 
was inserted: “‘The recognized gentleman 
the Blumenstrasse is requested to forward 
who picked up a purse in the Blumen- 
strasse requests the loser to call at his house.”’ 
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high, is eternally 
covered with 
SNOW 
and is in plain 
view of the 
TEACHER 
who uses the 
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YN NORTHERN 
, PACIFIC-SHASTA ROUTE. | 







upon having your tickets to the 
N. E. A. read over the 


NORTHERN ) 
PACIFIC- | 

SHASTA | 

route i one direction, so that you 
can see those glorious mountains 


of the Northwest Coast, visit 
Puget Sound, and, above all, 
make the tour of 


YELLOWSTONE 
PARK } 
the climax of the trip. , 
ee. 
Send six cents to 
CHARLES 5. FEE, 
St. Paul, Minn.., 
for Wonderland ’98, { 
and for rates, etc., address 
H. W. Sweet, D.P.A., 
230 Washington St., Boston. 
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Title. 
Three Studies in Literature..... 
Bible Stories (Old Testament).. 
Lectures on the Evolution of P lants.. 
Short History of Switzerland..... 
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PUBLISHERS” NOTES. 

The Burlington per each year sends 
out something like 50,000 large wall maps 
of the United States, with the lines of the 
road shown in display. That these are 
popular is evidenced by the letter recently 
received by the passenger department 
from a convict in the penitentiary at Deer 
Lodge, Montana. It reads as follows: 

“T am in the Montana state prison, 
serving a long term. I have no friends, 
nor any money, so am very lonely in my 
prison cell. What I want to ask you is. 
will you please send me a hanger of the 
United States; I believe you call it the 
commercial map of the United States? If 
you will, I can pass a good many months 
looking it over, which will pass my time 
away. If you cannot do it, please let me 
know, so I will know that you got this 
letter. 


PRIZES FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORA- 
TIONS. 





With the idea of stimulating a more 
active interest in the matter, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal offers a series of prizes for 
the best decorated schoolrooms. The 
competitive contest will be carried on by 
photographs, and pictures of schoolrooms 
in which artistic or unusual ideas for 
decoration have been successfully carried 
out are invited. With a generous cash 
offer as an incentive, it is hoped that 
school children everywhere may turn 
their attention to the decoration and em- 
bellishment of the rooms in which they 
spend so great a part of the most impres- 
sionable period of their lives. 


When we use a pen for hours at a 
stretch it is of the utmost importance 
that a writer should select the best within 
his reach. “sterbrook’s are always 
within reach, and are the best. 








N ew Books. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Gates. Macmillan Co,, New York. $1. 
Moulton. [Ed. ie & « — _ 
Campbell. “ “6 “ hd 1.45 
Dandliker ss “ 6 ue 2.50 
Strong. Harper x Bros., New York, —_ 
Hardy. 1.25 
Vemington. oe 6s ad 1.2% 


25 
More. | Ed.) Houg ghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .15 





Foulke, ; Pp. P utnam’ . Sons, N. Y 1.00 
Ropes. ‘ ad 2.50 
Newton. “ “6 .25 
Richmond. 7 ongmans, Green, « Cc 10. oN. Y. 1.00 
Arnold. 66 1.95 
Ober. D. Apeletos & Co., ewe York. = 1.50 
McGrath. Educational Pub. Co., Boston. 30 
Fernald. Funk & Wagnalls Co., N.Y. .75 
Bardeen. ©. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 50 
Hyslop. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1 50 
Fassett. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Cleveland. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
Coleridge. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 

—--- W.S. Bell & Son, St. Louis. 
— Christopher Sower & Co., Phila. 


| 
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MISCELLA N a, 
TO FACILITATE MATTERS. 
The following blank form for a bank 
check is designed for the use of feminine 
depositors: 
“Dear Bank: 
“What weather! Isn't it just ‘too 
for anything? How are You, any- 
way? Oh, yes, before I forget it, will you 
please pay to , let me see—oh, 
yes, dollars? Oh, I know you will! 
Thank you ever so much!” 
[And printed criss-cross]: 
oe St oe care ee ro is toe 6 eer ee 


—Detroit Journal. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 





Notwithstanding a fly has something 
like 2,000 eyes, he cannot see that he is 
not wanted in the company he visits,”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

Farmer—Look here, my son, it is time 
to repair our mill. The artists are begin- 
ning to paint it.”—Fliegende Blatter. 


o22230 300 08- DVeOOSesseseyp 


At the End of Your Journey Ry will find r 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
ra Fourth Ave. 4list and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Jentral for shopping and theatres. 
= Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


@ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 








Bureau of Civil Service Rebeaits 


123 FIFTH STREET, N. 


E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 


Department. 
aminations. 


85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 





LIFE-S/IZE PORTRAIT OF 


HORACE MANN 


Printed on heavy paper, 20 x 24 inches, 


suitable for 


framing. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


FOR 


Special Offer reenuary. 





We will 


send to any 


address a portrait of 


Horace Mann, and a copy of “ Horace Mann, 
the Educator,” by A. E. Winship (50 c.) — both 
prepaid — for 7oO cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


HOW LONG must I wait? is a frequent question of rospective candidates. That depends partly 

upon you and partly upon chance. Mrs. Lizzie Lowell Hammond wrote us on January 
31 that she was now ready to resume teaching and would likea place at once. She enclosed the regis- 
tration fee and asked to have a biank sent to her. While her letter lay on our desk, we got a telegram 
from Chester, N. Y., asking for a teacher of classic s, college graduate of experience. We telegr aphed 
recommendation of Mrs. Hammond, and back to beginon Monday. So she willgettelegram 
came the telegram that she was elected and is MUST | announcing her election at Chester before 
she gets the applic ation blank to fill out. But this isan exceptional case. We knew Mrs. Hammond, 
we placed her in the only two places she has ever filled, and we knew that Chester would be lucky to get 
her. The application happened to come just as her letter did, and the subjects happened to be just her 
Specialties, so the fit was manifest. The only point to call attention tois that an agency like this has so 
many such opportunities, and its recommendation carries so much weight, that a well-quali- WAIT ? 
fied teacher stands a good chance of immediate ~anintiaeee isn’t that better than to have to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.. ..C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Audivium Bung 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacher« who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert a ¥ 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Fourteenth Year. 














lentral Music Matl, Chicago, 


Vacancies direct from Senteens. 
Candidates personally recommended. 
Over 3,000 positions filled. 

Circulars free. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- | Pullman Bldg. 
manent clientage among the ee ee 
best schools in the West....... _ Chicag ro. 





B. F. CLARK | 
TEACHERS’ | 
AGENCY. 

MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY iiss suit 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governes &, oF 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 
4 Ashburton PlL., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., onieer 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS'AGENGIES ah ah 
Tre PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY {3th We..Ney Yor 
The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. "** "*hsssss'psodtascstt "e 


HENRY SABIN, phones: PTT TTT TT TTT DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY, NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor. 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TN 7 TN with successful experience or spec ial preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class eage Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pena- 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ wating ae rative Association of N. E. 


| 
| 











1041 32d St., Weshingzess 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 























36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, § 68 STATE ST., ALBANY, N.Y, 
Fk. B. SPAULDING, Manager. | OFFICES | W. E. ryategd Manager. 
. Over '3, 000 ae SS ere yy, SEND FOR MANU. 
HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. J. EDMANDS, MANAGER 352 Washington Street, Moston. 


s the most frequented by school officials 


SEND FOR NEw MAwnuat. || Mew Headquarters } of ny in the cnited States. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 





HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
The South and West Wer pens vsacunks Acunct, Nashville, Teun. does a very succesatut business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 








Pee eeerre ss 22220000 eeereee se ss 2222000 3 


y; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
W Ins hip | in every part of the country. 








Teacher s’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
$Agency. a Site. § 
222020080 
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Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
| ' J J 
The Colorado Teachers Agency, COLO. ! TEACHE RS! mio = oy Sep 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. and Families with Profesanre’ Teas oe and fine: 


TE can assist competens teachers to desirable posi. | ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 


nla: 1001 Directors in the selection of | ERS ACENCY, 126 Washington St., Chicago. 








CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. | 
3 East 14th St., New York. 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 


Recomm ends superior “teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with school officials. 





We assist teachers in se 


DENVER 
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A Timely New Book for Supplementary Reading. 


The Rescue of Cuba 


AN EPISODE IN THE GROWTH 
OF FREE GOVERNIIENT 





By President Andrew S. Draper, LL. D. 


N March tst we shall publish a book of rare and unique 

interest on the war of 1898. The distinguished author 
has a twofold aim: To exhibit the war as one more step in 
the long progress of the world toward universal liberty ; also 
to offer such a faithful story of the heroism of the soldiers 
and sailors who presented their lives for their oppressed 
neighbors as may help young Americans to realize what it 
costs to extend free institutions, and what it means to be a 
citizen of the Great Republic. 

Thus, while an accurate tale, the book is much more 
than a history: it presents the deep motive of the war. Its 
theme is really the winning of human liberty as recently 
illustrated by our conflict with Spain. 

The treatment is judicious, unpartisan, well-balanced, 
and wisely fitted for pupils in our schools. It is a most in- 
spiring book, powerful in its lessons of thoughtful patriotism. 

Superbly illustrated. 200 pages. 


The correspondence of superintendents and teachers 
tnterested tn this new book ts cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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4 “4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” : 

x 

sCHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 

3 TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY 

: By GRACE ADELE PIERCE, 

— It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 

yt real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

4 With this thought and object in view, CHILD STuDY OF THE CLAssiIcs has been written. 

4 In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 

& later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: BOSTON 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 
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SHOULD HAVE ————— 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ' Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 


Admirable 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6. Movements toward Confederation. 


. \ 
Features | 
L 7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


CHICAGO : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 





When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journa'. 


NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 
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The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 
‘4 1’ New sociological reader on the bu- 
AROUND THE WORLD.” manand industrial phases of unique 
people of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 
features, **/ think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 
work.’— ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Il. 
INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in America. (New.) An Historical Reader, covering 
» the Prehistoric and early Colonial days. Many authentic and beautiful 
illustrations by BK. FE. Hazard, and 8, T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. “fd book of 
rare merit. it is safe to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up-to-date historical text- 
hooks in print.”’— C. F. CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 
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WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 





‘ INDUCTIVE METHOD, * /t is decidedly the best 
ATWOOD S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. all-around School Algebra iam acquainted with.” 
Rost, P, Keer, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, 

By Dr. R. B. SmirH and Supt E. C. WILLARD, Stamford, Ct. 

STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. “Ut secbadine the best features of the best books of this kind.” 
— Prof. L. C. WILLIAMs, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 

’ “It is by far the best and most complete thing of 

SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. eee ei ne or geen Prot 4G, BRowS, 

\llinois State Normal University. 


All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment 
of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to eXamine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE of Bridgeport ; FORD'S NATURE’S BYWAYS, 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER —Story of the Indians of New England; THOMPSON’S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY 
BOOKS, an4@ many other choice books on our list. 


Now is the tine to buy Thompson's Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, wi/h space for memo- 
randum for four years. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Main Office: 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Office: Fisher Building. | 


Publishers. 


PR A 
Write for Catal 

UNIVERSITY Gets, 

Any Information. 


PUBLISHING? =s3eee% | - “: 
43-47 East J0th St., | MYHE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 


SERRE Oe. : . : ‘ d , 
Nad . Course aot ge visors of Music in Public Schools. 
Zam: 2@ Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
COMPA NY eee: New York bd ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Viigil meth- 
d ods combined. For circulars apply to 

N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 

= -.- Boston, M ° 1 @ 7 ~ . : 
Tate MASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
+ tor theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principat 


Rainbow Crayons GIATE NORMAL SCHOOL, tie 


- oe fRKAMINGHAM, 
7 colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- For circulars address 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal 
ings,teaching,ete. ‘* Rainbow,” * Radiant,” * Edu- * : Sas, 
cational” packages. Also in ‘4 gross boxes, solid or STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewaveR, Mass 
wsorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. S tor both sexes. For catalorues address the 

FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 
90 Chambers St., N.Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. . a 

So ee ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Savem, Mass. 


oniuiliidinal s' 
= = ia somes te “ \? For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. PB. BECKWITH. 





Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


























QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Westririp, Mass. 
Kw For bown sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHAKLES 8S. CHAP!N, Principal. 


wy TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
h For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON. Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


COD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
tur Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsatp TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School,gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer achools or institutes. 
Address WLNSHIP T*ACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 









Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 





FURNISHING 
65 5° Ave. NY. CO. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Boaton. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR -SCHOOL TEACHERS. 














~~ ~~ 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAmMEs F. WILLIs, Instructor in Eng ish Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cens, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMes F. WiLLis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : 





203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 











